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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar 
Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY 
will open on MONDAY next, _ 7th ——— e Twelve o'clock. 
Admissi ling ; Catalogues, One Shilling. 
on, One Shilling SIN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A., Bec. 


T\XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
E ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter.—The THIRTY- 
SECOND ANNUAL Ln yggy ne me SOCIETY is NOW 

from until dusk. nce, Is. 
wes “pee ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Secretary. 





Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 
T= NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 


WATER-COLOURS.—The Twenty-first ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of this Society is Open at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 
near St. James's Palace, Sony com Toes till Dusk. Admission, 

illing ; Season Ticket, Five lings. 
_— JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





OYAL LITERARY FUND: instituted 1790, 
and incorporated by Royal Charter 1818, for the Protection 
and Relief of. Authors of Genius and Learning and their Families, 
who may be in Want or Distress. 
Patrron—Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN. 
yt oi Most Noble the Marquess of LANSDOWNE. 
‘he SIXTY -SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the COR- 
PORATION will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on TUESDAY, 
MAY 22,the LORD BISHOP of OXFORD in the Chair. 
STewarps. 
me pad the Duke of Welling- | Rev. Henry George Liddell,M.A. 
Dr. Macbride, Principal of Mag- 
The "Earl of Durham. dalen Hall 
The Lord Londesborough, K.C.H.| Charles Wykeham Martin, Esq., 
The Hon. Chas. 8. Hardinge,M.P. 
Richard Edward Arden, Esq. 
Charles Austin, Esq., M.A.,Q.C. 
Francis Bennoch, Esq. 
TheVen.A 


F.S.A. 
Theodore Martin, Esq. 
Rey. Thos. Baker Morrell, M.A. 
Rev. James B. Mozley, M.A. 
Charles Edward Mudie, Esq. 





MAETN'S SUBLIME PICTURES.— 
Valued at 8000 Guineas.—Messrs. LEGGATT, HAYWARD, 
and LEGGATT, 79, Cornhill, beg to announce, that owing to the 
extraordinary excitement occasioned by the Exhibition of MAR- 
TIN’S Three Pictures, “THE LAST JUDGMENT,” “THE 
PLAINS OF HEAVEN,” and the “GREAT DAY OF HIS 
WRATH.” They will remain ON VIEW at the HALL OF 
COMMERCE, 52, Threadneedle Street, for a fortnight longer. 
Thousands of persons have inspected them since they have been 
on view in the City.—Hall of Commerce. 


HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. — An 
EXHIBITION of the finest ENGLISH, FRENCH and 
ITALIAN PHOTOGRAPHS is Now Open, at the Photographic 
Institution, 165, New Bond Strect. Morning, from 10to5. Ad- 
mission, with Catalogue, ls. Evening, from 7 to9. Admission, 
6d. 


ENEALOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 18, Charles Street, 
Bt. a Society Lg been founded ™ Peds 


isto- 
rical Research, for the elucidation an ilation of F; Family His* 
tory, Lineage, and Biography, and om poe ener thn: and re 
trating the same.—For Prospectus and further information apply | 
‘to the Secretary. 


ER MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS for 

















the EXHIBITION of 1851, having greats the use of the [ 


Gardens behind GORE HOUSE "and GROVE HOUSE. to 
SOCIETY, for the Garden Exhibition 0 
“WEDNESDAY, May 16,—Notice is hereby given that Tickets, 
5s. éach, are issuing at 21, Regent Street, till TUESDAY, 
per Sua On the day of Exhibition Tickets will be only procurable 
House, and at the rate of 7s. 6d. each. 


Henry Blackett, Esq. James B. Muirhead, Esq. 

Thomas J. Boyd, Esq. John Murray, Esq., F.G.S. 

John Boyd, Esq. Charles Neate, Esq., M.A. 

Sir Bernard Burke (Ulster). Lawrence Oliphant, Esq. 

Benjamin BondCabbell,Esq.,M.P.| G. Montagu W. Peacocke, Esq., 

Rev. Dr. Cardwell, Principal of MP. 

St. Alban’s Hall. John Pepys, 

George H. Christie, Esq. Edmund Pepys, E 

Rev. Dr. Cradock, Principal of | Major-Gen. Sir Gewese Pollock, 
Brasenose College. G.C.B 

Newton Crosland, Esq. Rev. G. B. F. Potticary, M.A. 

James Crossley, Esq., F.S.A. Thomas 8. Prideaux, Esq. 

Rev. Wm. Cureton, M.A., F.R.S.| Henry Rogers, Esq 

Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, Bart. | H. Danby Gono, Esq., M.P. 

Rev. Whitweil Elwin, M Goldwin Smith, Esq., M. ‘A. 

Oliver William Farrer, Esq. Samuel Leigh Sotheby, Esq. 

Robert Fisher, Esq. Alderman R. J. Spiers, Oxford. 

Francis Galton, Esq. 

John Gould, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. 

A. J. Beresford Hope, Esq. F.S.A. 

Sir Richard Paul Jodrell, "Bart. George Tom n, Beq. 

Rev. J. E. Austen Leigh, "M.A. Richard reper Wrightson, Esq, 
Tickets, 21s. each, msy | be obtained from the Stewards; and 

from the Secretary, at the C bers of the Corp ion, 73, Great 

Rassell Street. OCTAVIAN BLEWIT'T, Sec. 





yne Esq. 
Rev. Edward Stokes, M.A. 
-| John Timbs, og, P.S.A. 











“Tue New Qvuarterty Review,” tHe Coprricnt, Ricut or 
PvusLicaTION, AND Printed Srock. 


UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
wey will SELL BY AUCTION at their Great 
ms Eoeey, May 18th, at 2 o- precisely, 
Cop: lication and Back Stock of S THE 
w QU ARTUR REV: vIEW" ” upon Which large sums have 
Deen judiciously expended in securing such a successful position 
as to leave to any future Proprietor, in the exercise of ordinary 
‘care and attention, the enjoyment of a lucrative property, while 
the 





Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT. LIBRARY. 


. ALSO, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others,at 
greatly reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


of the publ jon is such as any literary man may 
ry proud to possess, and with which it may be esteemed an honour 
to be connected. Particulars will be sent on application to the 
Auctioneers. 


[HE UNIVERSAL CIRCULATING MU- 
SICAL LIBRARY. 
SUBSCRIPTION TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 








Now ready, gratis and postage free. 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


recently added to — SELECT LIBRARY. 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash 

Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 
76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed’ by them until the Aathor has been 
et his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
rintin the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimatesand every 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 





TO AUTHORS. 


| pee HARDWICKE, Printer and Pus- 


Possewors * Duke Street, Piccadilly, begs to inform Authors 
of MSS. - desirous o of Layee eran Works on any topic 

an di publicity, that he has at his 

eat: ample founts of type and ge ow expressly adapted 
printing Books, Pamphlets, Essays, Poems, &c., with the 
spin: despatch economy. Instructions to Authors, with 
= a of Type and sizes of pages, post free on receipt of six 








ints < tatemeaerr before the Literary and Book- -buyirg Classes 
atta the district sur it, will best 
in their object by using as an advertising medium Tz Man- 

bs ot Werextr Apverrissr, which has a circulation, according 
Government stamp returns for 1854, of 7625 copies of each 

whe ion, and which devotes a considerable space ofeach number 
views of New Books.—Advertisements and Books for Review 


ean be vm to ne Proprietors, Galt, Gent, and Co., 55, Market 


PXtAnceMEt OF THE BRITISH 
NEW CoE UM.—See No. 29 of the LAND and BUILDING 
NEWS, now raping. Price FOU 


RPENC 
Gilbert, 49, Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders, ’ 








Subscribers Annually presented with One Guinga’s WoRTH OF 


usc. 

Datty Nzews.— Unrivalled for the variety and quality of its 
contents.” 

Mvusicat Trxres.—“ In completeness it stands perfectly alone.” 

Mornine Post.—‘‘ The Catalogue, containing 42,000 Works, 
necessary for every lover of Music.” 

Onserven.—‘‘ We desire to witness the success of an establish- 
ment such as this.” 

Town Subscribers are supplied with TWO, Country Subscribers 
with SIX Guineas’ worth of Music at a time. 

Pp tuses on application to G. Scnzurmaxn and Co., Im- 
porters of Foreign Music, and Publishers, 86, Newgate Street. 





matin 8 HANDBOOKS FOR CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 
n 12mo, price 3s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
ANTI- 


HE HANDBOOK OF ROMAN 
QUITIES. By Professor BOJESEN. Translated by the 
Rev. R. B. PAUL, and Edited, with Notes and Questions, by the 
Rev. T. K. ARN’ OLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Also, (uniformly printed,) 


THE HANDBOOK OF GRECIAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. 3s. 6d. 

The pupil will receive from these works a correct and tolerably 
eomplete picture of Grecian and Roman life: the political portions 
ogo ——— of the national institutions and their effects) appear 

7. value; while the very moderate extent of each ad- 
pao of its being y f its being got up and 








retained. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place ; 
and GESGRAPHY. 6s. 6d. 
of MEDIAVAL HIs- 
8. HANDBOOK of MODERN 
LOGY, (with Plates.) 5s. 
HE LOAN.—See No. 29 of the LAND and 


Of whom may be had, by the same Editors, 
2. HANDBOOK 
HISTORY 
and GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 6d. 
5. THE ATHENIAN STAGE; A Hand- 
BUILDING NEWS, now Publishing. Price FOURPENCE. 
Booksellers and 





1. HANDBOOK of ANCIENT HISTORY 
TORY and GEOGRAPHY. 4s. 6d. 
4. HANDBOOK of GRECIAN MYTHO- 
book for Students. With Plan ofa Greek Theatre. 4s. 
Githert, 49, Paternoster Row ; and all 


This day, post 8vo, 2s.; post free, 2s. 6d. 
ALMORAL: A Sketch, By ALEXANDER 


MACALISTER. With an Introduction and Notes by 
ARcHIBALD Hawiiton. Esq. 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 





Just published, 


SYMBOLIC FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
VOCABULARY, by MONS. RAGONET, in which the most 
=~ words are taught by illustrations. Price 5s.; and per post, 


‘ London: Ackermann and Co., 96, Strand. 
Just published, crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d., with Illustrations, 


HE PHILOSOPHY of the BEAUTIFUL. 
By JOHN G. MACVICAR, D.D., Author of “An Enquiry 
into Human Nature,” &c. &c. 
Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ISRAELITES. 
In 12mo, price 4s. 


A HANDBOOK of HEBREW ANTIQUI- 

TIES ; or, A Companion to the Reading of the Bible. For 

the Use of Schools and Young Persons. By the Rev, HENRY 

BROWNE, M.A., Prebendary of Chichester. (Forming one of the 

Series of HANDBOOKS Fd ted by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A.) 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 











This day is published, price 10s., to Subseribers, 7s. 6d. 


HE SPIRIT OF THE BIBLE; or, The. 
Nature and Value of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures 
Discriminated, in an Analysis of their several Books. By ED- 
WARD FIGGINSON. 
Volume Two, containing the Apocrypha and New Testament. 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 17%, Strand. 


SIR A. ALISON’S NEW HISTORY. 
On the 7th of May = be published, the —_— Volume of 
THE CONTINUATION O 
r | ‘HE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the 


Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. By 





Sir bee ey a — Bart., D.C.L. Vols. I. to III. are 
published, pices 
Will epic vcs and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, handsomely mounted in a cloth case, price 10s. 6d. 


HE ON ON THE ALMA. A 
Colou ‘anoramic View, done on the Field. By Major 
E. B. HAMLEY 

“ Along with this you will get some sketches of the Alma done 
on the spot, and worked up since I got my colour-box, &c., which 
were on board ship.”—Exrract rrom Mason Hamuzr's Lzrrer, 

Camp serore Sepastorot, 29tH DecemBer, 1854. 

‘h and London. 


___ William Blackwood and Sons, Edinb 
This day is published, in 8vo, cloth, 15s., with Map and Plans, 
ANCIENT JERUSALEM : a New Investiga- 


tion into the History, Topography, and Pian of the ats 








Environs, and Temple. Designed to illustrate the Records 
Scripture ; and including Remarks on several of the Soa 
and especially on the Prophetical Temple of Ezekiel. By JOSEPH 
FRANCIS THRUPP, M.A., Vicar of Barrington, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. London: Bell and Daldy, 
186, Fleet Street. 


Post 8vo, illustrated, price 12s. 
N ELEMENTARY COURSE OF GEO- 
LOGY, MINERALOGY, and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By DAVID T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., &c., late Professor of 
Geology in King’s College, London; late Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 
Also, by Professor ANSTED, 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. Second Edition, 


Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 








M. GUIZOT’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, feap. cloth, 28. 6d. 


EDITATIONS and MORAL SKETCHES, 

By M. GUIZOT. Translated from the French by Joun, 
Manavis or Oxmonps, K.P. 

“ M. Guizot his recently collected his essays on religion, philo- 

sophy, and education, into a single volume, under the title of 

editations and Moral Studies.’ This work, which at present is 

scarcely known in England, deserves particular attention.”— 
QuarreRty Review, No. 187. 

Dublin: Hodges and Smith, 104, Grafton Street. 
don: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


WORKS OF THE LATE PROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES, 


FHSTORY OF BRITISH STARFISHES, 
and other Animals of the ~~ Echinodermata. By Pro- 
fessor EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S., F.G.S. 

This contains, besides the history, a figure of each species, and 
numerous pictorial or anatomical tail pieces. 8vo, 15s.; large 


paper, 3°s. 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH MOLLUSCA 
and their SHE!.LS. By Professor EDWARD FORBES, F.R&., 
&c., and SYLVANUS HANLEY, B.A., F.L.8. Illustrated by a 
figure of each known animal and of all ‘the shells. Engraved on 
Two Hundred and Three Copper- 29 Four vols., 8vo, @6 10s. ; 
royal Svo, with the Plates coloured, £13, 


TRAVELS in LYCIA, Milyas, and the re 
ratis,in company with the late- Rev. E.T. Daxrett. By Lie 
SPRATT, R.N.,and Professor EDW. FORBES. Two — 
8vo, with Views of the Scenery ; 
Plans of —— Cities and Buildings ; Plates of Coins and 
tions; Cuts of Ro be Fossils, and Geological Se¢tions ; 
an origi ss 2 fe Lycia. 368. 











‘ohn Van Yoorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 
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MR. REEVE’S NEW WORKS 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


1, 
New Book by Acheta. 


May Flowers ; 
Being Notes and Notions on Created Things. By the 
Author of “March Winds and April Showers.” With 
numerous Wood Engravings, price 5s, [On Thursday. 


2. 
Acheta. 


March Winds and April Showers ; 


Being Notes and Notions on Created Things. By the 
Author of “Episodes of Insect Life,” With muinarene 
Wood Engra 8, price 5s, 


3. 
Dr. Hooker, F.R.8. 


Flora of New Zealand. 


JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M_D., F.R.S., &c. 
ith 130 Plates, Royal 4to, price £12 12s. coloured; 
£8 165s, plain, 


[Now completed, 
4, 
G. B. Sowerby, F.L.S. 


Popular British Conchology ; 

mtaining a familiar History of the Molluscs and Shells 
inhabiting the British Isles. G. B. SOWERBY, jun., 
ao ith twenty coloured plates, Royal 16mo, price 


B. M. Stark. 
A Popular History of British 


Mosses; Comprising a General Account of their Struc- 
ture, Fructification, Arrangement, and General Distri- 
bution, By R. M. STARK, Esq. With twenty coloured 
plates, Royal 16mo, price 10s, 6d. 


©, 0. Archer. 
First Steps to Economic Botany ; 


A soaps pe of the Botanical and Commercial Cha- 
racters of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for 
Food, Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, 
ween &e. By T.C. ARCHER, Esq. With twenty 

lates. blished for the Department of Science and 
art, Marlborough House, Royal 16mo, price 2s, 6d. 


a 
J. Beete Jukes, F.G.8., 


Popular Physical Geology. 

y J. BEETE JUKES, F.G.S,, President of the Geo- 
logical Society of Dublin, With 20 Landscape Views of 
Geological ery in Double-Tinted Lithography. 
Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


8. 
Thomas Moore, F.L.S. 


Popular History of British Ferns 
and the Allied Plants; comprising the Club Mosses, 
Pepperworts, and Horsetails. By THOMAS MOORE, 
F.L.S., Curator of the Botanie Garden, Chelsea. With 

20 coloured plates by Fitch. Royal 16mo, price 10s, 6d, 


9. 
Dr. Hooker, F.R.8. 


Illustrations of Sikkim-Himalayan 
Plants; Chiefly selected from eres, made in Sikkim 
under the superintendence of the late J. F. CATHCART, 
Esq. Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions 
and Analyses by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 
twenty-four coloured plates by FITCH (uniform with 
“The Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Himalaya”), and an illu- 
minated title-page. Folio, price 25 5s. [In the press, 


10, 
Dr. Hooker, F.B.8. 


The Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Him- 


a; being an Account, Botanical and hical, 
of the Rhododendrons recently Discovered in the Moun- 
tains of Eastern Himalaya, from Dra’ and De- 
scriptions made on the spot during a Botan Mission 
to that country, yA J. D. HOOK M.D., F.R.S, 
Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S., tor of the 

Gardens of Kew. With thirty plates. Im 
price £3 16s. 


perial 
5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready at all the Booksellers, 
VOLS. ITI. anp IV. or 


The DUKE of BUCKINGHAM’S 
MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABI- 
NETS of GEORGE III., from Original 
Family Documents. CoMPLETING THE 
Work. 

Among the principal important and interesting 
subjects of these volumes (comprising the period 
from 1800 to 1810) are the following: —The Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland—The Catholic Ques- 
tion—The Retirement from Office of Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Grenville—The Addington Administration— 
The Peace of Amiens—The connexion of the Prince 
of Wales with the Opposition—The Coalition of 
Pitt, Fox, and Grenville—The Downfall of the 
<—~T* Ministry—The Conduct of the Princess 
of Wales—Nelson in the Baltic and at ar— 
The Administration of Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox 
—The Abolition of the Slave Trade—The Walcheren 
Expedition—The Inquiry into the Conduct of the 
Duke of York—The Convention of Cintra—The 
Expeditions to Portugal and Spain—The Quarrel 
of Lord Uastlereagh and Mr. Canning—The Malady 
of George III.—Proceedings for the Establishment 
of the Regency, &c. The volumes also comprise 
the Private Correspondence of Lord Grenville, 
when Secretary of State and First Lord of the 
Treasury—of the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, 
when President of the Board of Control and First 
Lord of the Admiralty—of the Duke of Wellington, 
during his early Campaigns in the Peninsula ; 
with numerous confidential communications from 
George III., the Prince of Wales, Lords Castle- 
reagh, Elgin, Hobart, Camden, Essex, Carysfort, 
Melville, Howick, Wellesley, Fitzwilliam, Temple, 
Buckingham, Mr. Fox, Mr. Wyndham, &c. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Now ready, in 3 vols, 


The MONARCHS of the MAIN; 
On, THE STORY OF THE BUCCANEERS. 
By GEORGE W. THORNBURY, Esq. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





13, Great Maruzorover Srrzzz, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS AND CHEAP 
NEW EDITIONS 


STANDARD WORKS. 
MEMOIRS of the Right Hon. 


RICHARD LALOR SHEIL. By TORRENS M‘CULLAGH, 
Esq. 2 vols. with Portrait, bound. 

“Such a man as Sheil eminently deserved a biography, and Mr. 
M‘Cullagh has, we think, proved himself an exceedingly proper 
person to undertake it. His narrative is lucid and pleasant, sound 
and hearty in sentiment, and sensible in dissertation; altogether, 
we may emphatically call this book an excellent biography.”— 
Day News. 


MR. SHEIL’S LEGAL and POLI- 


TICAL SKETCHES. 2 vols. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Improved Edition, 
embellished with Portraits of every Queen. In 8 vols. post 
8vo, price 7s. 6d. each, handsomely bound. 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 


ENGLAND. By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. The Sixth and 
concluding Volume, with Portraits. 


LIVES of the QUEENS before 


the CONQUEST. By MRS. MATTHEW HALL. 2 vols. 
with Portraits, 21s. bound. 


“In every sense an addition of decided value to the annals of 


the British people.” —MessencEr. 


DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE 


of SAMUEL PEPYS. New and Improved Edition, uniform 
with “ Evelyn's Diary.” In 4 vols., price 6s. each, bound. 


DIARY and LETTERS of MISS 


BURNEY (afterwards MADAME D’ARBLAY). New Edi- 
tion. In 7 vols., price only 3s. each, bound. 


Published for H. COLBURN, by his Suecessors, HURST and 
BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


aes 
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ALBEMARLE SrexEr, April, 1955, 


MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF RECENT WORKS, 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, %\. 
CXCII. 


Contents. 


I. THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

II. VENETIAN DESPATCHES—EMBASSY to HENRY Yin, 
III. MADAME DE MAINTENON. 

IV. THE FORESTER. 

YV. FOOD AND ITS ADULTERATIONS. 

VI. DEATH OF THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 
VII. SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
VIII. PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


It 


KUGLER’S HANDBOOK TO THR 
ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. Edited by SIR ¢ 
L. EASTLAKE, R.A. Third Edition. With 150 Iustr. 
tions by Scuarr, 2 vols., post 8vo, 30s, 


Tr, 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY 
GEOLOGY ; or, the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its 
Inhabitants, By SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.RS, Fifh 
Edition, revised, with 750 Woodcuts, 8vo, 14s, 


Iv. 

JOURNAL of a TOUR in the CRIMEA 
and ODESSA; with full Descriptions of the Climate and 
wee By PROFESSOR KOCH, Map. Post ro, 


v. 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN in RUSSIA 
Fifth Thousand, Woodeuts, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


vi. 
HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF CAN. 
TERBURY, By REV. A, P, STANLEY, M.A, Second 
Edition, Woodcuts, 8vo, : 


Vir, 


THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF 
THE MECHANICAL INVENTIONS OF JAMES WATL 
With Introductory Memoir. By JAMES P, MUIRHEAD, 
M.A, Plates. 3 vols,, 8vo, 45s, 


Vur. 


LIFE OF DR. THOMAS YOUNG, 
FRG, including his CORRESPONDENCE, By GEORGE 
PEACOCK, D.D., Dean of Ely. Portrait. Svo, 16s, 


Ix. 


DR. THOMAS YOUNG'S MISCEL 
LANEOUS WORKS, including his Scientific Memoirs, te, 
Edited by DEAN PEACOCK and JOHN LEITCH, 2%. 


Plates, 3 vols., 8vo. 45s, 


x. 

TWO VISITS TO THE UNITED 
STATES, By SIR CHARLES LYELL, Third and Cheaper 
Edition, 4 vols, post 8vo, 24s, 


xt, 
HANDBOOK for YOUNG PAINTERS. 
By C. RB, LESLIE, R.A, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


x1t, 

POLYNESIAN MYTHOLOGY, AND 
TRADITIONS OF NEW ZEALAND, By SIR GEORGE 
GREY, late Governor of New Zealand. Woodcuts, Pos 

vo, 103, 


xIII, 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH POOR 
LAW;; in connexion with the Condition of the People, By 
SIR GEORGE NICHOLLS, K.C.B, 2 vols, 8v0, 286. 


xIv. 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWER; or, Tw 
Productive Forces of Modern Society. CHARLES 
KNIGHT, Esq. Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


Joun Musrar, Albemarle Street. 
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REVIEWS. 

irs of the Court and Cabinets of George 
Meme From Original Family Docu- 
ments. By the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos, K.G. Vols. III. and IV. Hurst 

and Blackett. 
Tae year 1800, with which the present 
yolumes of these Memoirs commence, pos- 
sesses an extraordinary interest, when viewed 
in the light cast upon it by recent events. 
The last year of the old century had been 
one of the most disastrous which 
ever experienced. Defeated in Germany by 
the Austrians, driven out of Italy by the 
Russians, her flag nearly swept from the seas 
by the English, the fortunes of the young 
public seemed at the lowest ebb. But at 
this extremity there reappeared on the stage 
of European politics the man who was soon 
to raise wl to the highest pitch of glory 
and power, and to found a dynasty which, 
after many alternations of obscurity and of 
fame, is at this hour the most conspicuous 
among the nations, and on the well-being of 
which the interests of the fairest portions of 
the civilized world seem to depend. Now 
that the two countries are firmly allied, under 
the happy auspices of Victoria and of Louis 
Napoleon, we can with calmness and impar- 
tiality study the records of a period when 
deadly strife between France and England 
formed the chief part of European history. 
For fully understanding the policy of the 
English government in the early days of the 
Consulate and the Empire of the First Napo- 
leon, the memoirs and correspondence of the 
Grenville family afford important materials. 
History relates the events that resulted from 
the public deliberations and acts of the Cabi- 
nets of George III., but in more private 
memoirs we see the true motives of those who 
then directed the affairs of this country. In 
the letters of George Grenville to his relative 
the Marquis of Buckingham, fair average 
specimens will be found of the feelings enter- 
tained towards the French Republic and the 
First Consul, while the real causes of the war 
are not disguised. In one of the first letters 
of the present volume, Grenville declares his 
opinion that nothing will satisfy England but 
@ restoration of the Bourbons; and Napo- 
leon, even after his power had been repeatedly 
affirmed by the voice of the nation, is con- 
temptuously spoken of as “‘his Corsican 
Majesty.” It must be admitted that this 
was the feeling which prevailed not only in 
the Court and the Cabinets, but among the 
body of the English nation. Happily, wiser 
litical views are now entertained. The 
octrine of non-interference with the internal 
affairs of other countries is now generally 
tecognised. Even with regard to the cha- 
racter of Napoleon, publie opinion is now 
somewhat altered; and in the respect paid 
to the present Emperor of the French, dave 
18 @ national reparation of personal wrong, 
as well as a practical repudiation of the disas- 
trous policy of former times. The man who 
now would desire this country to go to war 
with France to restore the Bourbons, would, 
even in the present Duke of Buckingham’s 
ent, be as worthy of being sent to 
,» a8 he who, in Grenville’s time, op- 
ee war on that ground, of being sent to 

ewgate. 


On the 


political movements and public 
of the early years of the century, the 


rance had: 





resent Memoirs do not throw much new 

ight, but they contain very interesting details 
in regard to particular events and characters. 
Without entering into the historical narrative, 
a few extracts will exhibit the valuable mate- 
rials which are now presented from the archives 
of the Grenville family. In a letter of Feb. 17, 
1800, from Lord Grenville to his elder bro- 
ther, a good view is given of the Dam topics 
which occupied the attention of British states- 
men at that period :— 


**With respect to our continental politics, we 
are just in the same situation as we have been all 
through the war; unable to get these continental 
powers to make any united effort, though each of 
them necessarily has done all we could desire. 
The retreat of Suwarow’s army, far from being a 
calamity, was in truth the only thing that left a 
hope of our doing anything this year; for ever 
since the defeats in Switzerland, both general and 
army had become more formidable to their friends 
than to their foes. I doubt whether history affords 
another such instance to prove that indisciplined 
courage may go forwards, but that discipline alone 
can teach troops to support and to repair reverses. 
This language of course I cannot hold, because it 
would neither be just to disparage Paul's exertions, 
nor wise to irritate his mind, but so is the fact, and 
you may rely upon it that whether we succeed or 
fail without Suwarow, with him we must have 
failed. 

‘We shall now certainly have upon the frontier, 
from Mayence to Genoa, a larger army than his 
Corsican majesty can either keep or feed, and we 
shall have it under one direction, and actuated by 
a very strong political interest. Part of our army 
will not be very well composed, but it will at least 
be equal to the conscripts and ragamuffins who 
enter into the muster-roll of the French army. 
With all this, we are no doubt far enough from 
being in a situation to reckon with confidence upon 
success, for ten thousand accidents may disappoint 
our hopes; but certainly they have a better foun- 
dation than they have ever yet had. 

**Popham will not arrive at Petersburgh till 
about this time, so it will be still some time before 
we can judge what Russian co-operation we may 
have to reckon upon in this campaign; and these 
delays are among the greatest difficulties we have 
to surmount.” 


The attempt on the life of George III. by 
the lunatic Hatfield in May, 1800, has often 
been described, but it is not so generally 
known that the king had a narrow escape on 
the morning of the same day. Both cases 
are referred to in a letter of Lord Grenville, 
which we quote with the editor’s remarks :— 


On Thursday, May 15th, the King was in- 
specting the grenadier battalion of the Guards in 

yde-park, when a spectator, standing at a short 
distance from His Majesty, who was on horseback, 
fell, shot through the left thigh. On subsequent 
examination, it was discovered that a soldier had 
inadvertently used a ball-cartridge. This accident 
rumour quickly magnified into an attempt upon 
the King’s life. Unfortunately, it was undoubt- 
edly the precursor of one; for on the evening of 
the same day, the Royal Family honoured the per- 
formances at Drury Lane Theatre with their pre- 
sence, on which occasion James Hatfield fired a 
pistol at the King. It was at first suspected, as 
Lord Grenville intimates, when communicating 
these alarming incidents to his brother, that Hat- 
field had accomplices ; in short, had been employed 
by a revolutionary club, known as the Correspond- 
ing Society, to commence a Reign of Terror ; but 
a careful examination proved that the man was 
insane, and although one fellow was taken into 
custody for hissing and hooting the King, as he 
ran r the royal carriage on His Majesty’s 
return from the theatre, the almost universal im- 
pulse of loyalty which immediately followed was 
satisfactory evidence of the soundness of public 
feeling. 
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** Lord Grenville to the Marquis of Buckingham, 
“Cleveland-row, May 16, 1800, 

** My dearest Brother,—The papers will inform 
you of the double escape we had yesterday. The 
first was plainly, and out of all question, an acei- 
dent ; the more certainly so, as the man shot was 
thirty or forty yards to the left of the King, and 
the soldier firing it must therefore have been in a 
position from whence he could not, if he had in- 
tended it, have hoped to reach the King, without 
pointing his piece in so oblique a direction as to be 
remarked, 

‘The other man is a soldier, whom his captain 
declares to have been discharged from the 15th Light 
Dragoons in 1796 for lunacy. There seems little 
doubt that he will on his trial establish that plea, 
But it is remarkable enough, that he certainly has 
since that time lived among some of the people of 
the Corresponding Society; and such a man is just 
the sort of instrument that they would naturally 
pitch upon to execute so diabolical a purpose. 

‘*The King’s behaviour on the occasion was in 
the highest degree firm, manly, and composed ; 
and that of the audience was everything that could 
be wished. The particulars of the thing itself are 
accurately told in all the papers. 

‘*We vote to-day a joint address from the two 
Houses, What a horrible thing it is to think of 
the danger we have run, and to reflect that we are 
every day exposed to the same peril, both from 
wickedness and madness, Ever most affec- 
tionately, <q.” 

Grenville’s exertions in bringing about the 
Union with Ireland are among.his chief claims 
to the ogc remembrance of his country- 
men. e Duke of Buckingham has reason 
to speak with pride of his services in this 
question :— 

“No English statesman, we believe, ever ex- 
hibited so cordial a regard for that portion of the 
United Kingdom ; and the bulk of its population, 
the Roman Catholics, obtained from him more real 
benefit—rendered, let it be remembered, with un- 
exampled disinterestedness—than they received 
from the entire tribe of noisy adventurers who have 
contrived to flourish upon a prospect of undoing 
what Lord Grenville has done,” 


This praise is fortified by the testimony of 
Lord Brougham, whose acknowledgment is 
quoted in the following passage from his 
* Statesmen of the Time of George IIT.’:— 


‘‘ After Mr. Grattan, it would be difficult to 
point out any person to whom the great and fun- 
damental question of Irish policy, and the cause of 
religious liberty in general, was so much indebted 
as Lord Grenville, while in the sacrifices which he 
made to it, he certainly much exceeded Mr. Grattan 
himself. He was enabled to render this valuable 
service to his country, not more by his natural 
abilities, which were of a very high order, sound 
judgment, extraordinary memory, an almost preter- 
natural power of application, and, by the rich 
stores of knowledge which those eminent qualities 
had put him in’ possession of, than by the acci- 
dental circumstances in his previous history and 
present position, his long experience in office, 
which had tried and matured his talents in times 
of unexampled difficulty, his connexion with Mr. 
Pitt both in the kindred of blood and of place, so 
well fitted to conciliate the Tory party, or, at all 
events, to dissolve their hostility and lull their 
suspicions—above all, the well-known and steady 
attachment of himself and family to the principles 
and the establishment of the Church of England.” 


We give here the editor’s statement of 
another great claim to historical remembrance, 
the abolition of the Slave Trade, which con- 
ferred enduring honour on the brief period of 
the Grenville administration in 1807 :— 

‘*When Lord Grenville advocated the Slave 
Trade Abolition Bill on the 8rd of February, at 
the second reading he was interrupted in the 
middle of an eloquent exposition of the horrors of 
slavery by Lord Morton, who directed the atten- 
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tion of the House to a person taking notes, which 
was not at this time permitted ; the reporter was 
promptly obliged to discontinue his labours, and 
the speaker proceeded with his discourse. He 
was followed by the Duke of Clarence, who declared 
the bill unnecessary, and eulogised the conduct of 
the West Indian planters. His Royal Highness 
spoke the sentiments of all the Royal Family, except 
the Duke of Gloucester, who supported the Bill 
with arguments similar to those of Lord Grenville. 
Lord Sidmouth was the advocate of the Court. 
Notwithstanding all that could be urged against it 
by the Opposition, the second reading was carried 
by a majority of 100 to 86. The debate was renewed 
again and again with great spirit; and on the 
10th, the third reading was passed without a dis- 
cussion. On the same day, Lord Howick moved 
the first reading in the Commons; after much 
debating a division took place on the 23rd—for the 
Bill 283, against it 16. With such a majority, 
Opposition, though numbering in its ranks Lord 
Castlereagh, and other able men, had no chance. 
The third reading passed without a division on the 
16th of March, and the royal assent was given on 
the 25th of the same month. This grand measure 
may, therefore, be said to have been the last official 
act of the government, for on the same day the 
principal appointments of the new ministry were 
tted. 


“Tf the Grenville administration had done no- 
thing but effect the abolition of slavery in the 
British dominions, it had done sufficient to entitle 
it to the applause of free nations, and the admira- 
tion of their country for all time to come. It may, 
without exaggeration, be stated, that no govern- 
ment ever earned for themselves a more honourable 
reputation, nor ever conferred on society a greater 

nm; nor was it by any means an object of easy 
accomplishment—the mercantile community being 
stoutly opposed to it, the King and the Court resist- 
ing its progress with equal energy, and higher 
and middling classes-—of which a large influen- 
tial portion was connected with the colonial interest 
—regarding it as an attack upon the sonrce of their 
wealth and consequence. In short, the Opposi- 
tion was so formidable and comprehensive, that 
Pitt, when, in 1804, the extraordinary exertions of 
Wilberforce in behalf of an Abolition Bill were 
defeated by a large majority in the House of 
Lords, and in the following year were equally 
fruitless in the Commons, considered that the deci- 
sion of the country had been pronounced, and was 
not inclined for further agitation. ‘Indeed, he 
had not the enthusiasm for right and justice,’ ac- 
knowledges a shrewd observer of political character, 
“to risk in their behalf losing the friendship of the 
mammon of unrighteousness; and he left to his 
rivals, when they became his successors, the glory 
of that triumph in the sacred cause of humanity, 
which should have illustrated his name, who in its 
defence had raised all the strains of his eloquence 
to their very highest pitch.’—(Lord Brougham’s 
‘Eminent Stat 1 of the Time of George III.’) 

“Such enthusiasm for right and justice Lord 
Grenville possessed in an eminent degree; this 
powerful impulse enabled him to surmount every 
obstacle, and it became evident that the mammon 
of unrighteousness had at last found not only no 
regard, but a manly and virtuous contempt.” 


In the fourth volume, some letters from 
the Duke of Wellington are given, of which 
the following is one of the most character- 
istic :— 

** Lord Wellington to the Marquis of Buckingham. 
“ Castano, Dec. 7, 1810, 

“(My dear Lord,—I received your letter of 
the 27th October, for which I am much obliged 
to you. It will always give me the greatest satis- 
faction to receive your approbation ; and I trust 
that you will approve of the caution with which I 
have contrived to carry on my operations to the 
presentday. Indeed, the caution of my opponent, 
renders caution on my part doubly necessary, con- 
sidering that I am at the head of the only army 
remaining in the Peninsyla—or, I believe, in 





Europe—that is capable and willing to contend 
with the French. 

‘*T am under no apprehensions of the result of 
an action, for I’ll take care not to fight one, unless 
I can choose the ground for it. My opponent 
appears to have come to the same determination ; 
but I hope before long, if the weather will hold up 
so as to enable me to use the cross roads, that I 
shall dislodge him by the operations of the pea- 
santry and the light troops. You can have no 
idea what a superiority we have assumed over this 
once formidable army, and the confidence which 
we all feel, that we shall yet save this country from 
the general wreck. . 

‘*Lord George is at Cadiz amusing himself 
with the gun-boats there, I understand. 4s he is 
neither soldier nor sailor, I recommend to your 
Lordship to discourage his visits to fleets and 
armies engaged in operations, in future. It is 
quite impossible to keep an amateur like him out 
of harm’s way; and I assure you that, although I 
derived much pleasure from his society while he 
was with the army, I was not sorry when he went 
away. He left me a fine grey mare to be sent to 
you as soon as she should recover from a fever to 
which all the horses in this country are liable. She 
was tolerably well, and I sent her to Lisbon about 
a fortnight ago to go to England by the first op- 
portunity, which I believe will offer now in a few 
days. But either I or Admiral Berkeley will write 
to you when she will be embarked. 

‘“*T beg you to present my best respects to Lady 
Buckingham, and Lady Mary, and Lord and Lady 
Temple, and believe me, my dear Lord, your most 
obliged and affectionate servant, 

“ WELLINGTON.” 


In a letter from Lord Grenville to the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham, dated Dec. 19, 1810, he 
says :— 


“ T have seen extracts from the last confidential 
letters of Lord Wellington. He writes in the 
best possible spirits :—‘ Massena cannot be extri- 
cated from his present situation but by a general 
action, and that a greatly successful one, with the 
allied armies, which battle shall be fought upon 
his (Lord Wellington’s) ground, and not on Mas- 
sena’s.” 

‘*Tt is singular that he asks for no fresh troops, 
although he had received the last government de- 
spatches apprising him of there being 9000 firelocks 
at his command from this country when he chose 
to ask for them. In truth, besides no small diffi- 
culty in maintaining a greater army than he has 
at present, to pay more, from the impossibility of 
procuring dollars or bullion in the present moment, 
is out of the question. He has been joined by 
3000 men from Sicily by this time, however. 

‘Of Drouet’s corps, he says, the whole are 
about 15,000 men, of whom 8000 had actually 
joined Massena—the remainder were foreign troops 
of the worst description, therefore were afraid to 
bring them even into Portugal, apprehensive of 
desertion, &c. 

‘*He adds, that he is entirely master of his 
own game, out of which nothing shall drive him, 
and that he looks to the happiest results, which 
God grant.” 

On the subject of the melancholy Walcheren 
Expedition, and the committee of inquiry on 
the causes of its disastrous issue, some infor- 
mation is given which will be read with inte- 
rest at the present moment :— 


“‘ The impression this sad affair had left upon the 
public mind, may be gathered from the first divi- 
sion in the House of Commons that had reference 
to it. The speech from the throne, which was 
unusually long, contained a reference to the expe- 
dition, alluding to ‘advantages’ arising from it, 
and papers containing ‘satisfactory information’ 
on the subject. This appeared to be a challenge 
to the Opposition, which was promptly accepted by 
Lord St. Vincent and Lord Grenville. The Seine 
after some severe reflections upon the Convention of 
Cintra, and the failure at Walcheren, said it was high 





| time parliament should adopt measures adequate 





$= 
to the present alarming crisis of affairs, or 
voice of the people wae A resound like pers 
their ears. He concluded by stating, that when 
he considered the state of the government, he wag 
quite at a loss to characterize it. The Ministery 
popped in and popped out like the man and wom, 
mm the peasant’s barometer; they changed situ. 
tions, and shuffled about; they rose up like tad. 
poles, they assumed all sorts of shapes ; sometime 
that of wasps, then of hornets, and sometimes that 
of beasts, devouring and devastating the country, 

“This was anything but flattering ; Lord Grep. 
ville however followed in a still bolder strain, ex. 
posing the folly of all the military demonstrations 
of the government, and concluding with an amend. 
ment to the address, reflecting upon their waste of 
the resources of the country, and suggesting a rigid 
inquiry. It was seconded by Earl Moira, and 
supported by Lord Carysfort, but on the division 
Ministers had a majority of fifty. 

“In the House of Commons on the same day, 
January 23rd, Lord Gower proposed a similar 
amendment to the address, which was supported 
by George Ponsonby, Whitbread, Tierney, and 
other members of Opposition; the government 
being defended by Lord Castlereagh, Canning, 
and Perceval. The division showed a majori 
for Ministers of ninety-six. Other divisions 
lowed, but the government maintained a majority 
till the 26th, when Lord Porchester, on movinga 
committee of the wholéBouse to inquire into te 
conduct and policy of the late expedition to the 
Scheldt, after a long and animated debate, in which 
Ponsonby, Tierney, Wyndham, Wilberforce, and 
Sir Samuel Romilly supported the motion, and 
Croker, the new Secretary to the Admiralty, Per 
ceval,and Canning opposed, Ministers found them- 
selves in a minority of nine. The effect of this 
triumph was soon felt by the government, the 
leading members of which became involuntary 
spectators of the exposure of their mischievous 
blunders.” 

The present volumes bring the correspond 
ence, and the connecting narrative and com 
ments, down to the close of the year 1810, 
when George III. was no longer able to take 
a personal share in public affairs. The re 
marks on this subject, and generally on the 
topics suggested by the Memoirs, display 
good feeling and right judgment. There # 
also evidence of greater editorial care having 
been exercised than in the previous volumes 
of the work, in which we had to complain 
(*‘L. G.’ 1853, p. 149) of numerous errors and 
inaccuracies. 








St. Louis and Henry IV.: being a Second 
Series of Historical Sketches. By Jo 
Hampden Gurney, M.A., Rector of &. 
Mary’s, Marylebone. Longman and Co. 

We do not think that Mr. Gurney has sue 

ceeded so well in this as in his former volume 

of Historical Sketches. It, is more elaborately 
written, and is the fruit no doubt of more 
careful study; but it is not so much ada 
for educational use, as were the stories 

Luther, Columbus, Joan of Arc, and Caxton. 

The design of these biographical memoirs we 

have already highly commended (‘L. 6, 

1852, p. 319). The author further explains 

the object of his books in the following 

terms :-— 

‘*When young persons have read Mrs. Mark- 
ham’s admirable Histories of England and France, 
and are not ready for large and learned works, like 
those of Sismondi or Guizot, or our own 
Hume, and Hallam, their teachers do not know 
where to send them. I have asked sensible and 
experienced governesses what they do nex . 
they find the books which serve to wake up a 
terest in the great epochs of modern times, al to 
fix in the minds of their pupils some leading m* 
dents and characters, without giving them 
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deal that may well be spared for the present ; and, 
again and again, I have been told that they feel 
quite at a loss. The same difficulty has met me 
among my own children ; and I am quite convinced, 
therefore, that there is a gap which wants filling 
uw yn 

"For readers of the age here indicated, no 
books are more attractive and more useful 
than the biographies of illustrious characters. 
Round the central figure of each tale are 
grouped many names and events, and there is 
awakened a curiosity to acquire fuller know- 
ledge of the history of the period. Louis IX. 
and Henry IV. of France present ee 
subjects for portraiture, and their reigns mar 
most important epochs in European as well 
as in French history. The story of St. Louis 
is not familiarly known in this country, and 
the author has some reason for claiming for 
his book the merit of telling more about him 
than will be found in any other English work. 
The story of Henry the Great is better 
known, but has generally been written with 
too much of the spirit of religious partisan- 
ship. The authorities from which the pre- 
sent volume have been compiled are scrupu- 
lously noted, and the list of works consulted 
affords honourable proof of Mr. Gurney’s 
diligence in study, and of his desire to make 
his memoirs accurate and impartial. But in 
the latter respect we think he has failed; and 
however valuable the work may be for the 
information it contains, it gives most partial 
and unfair impressions of the general charac- 
ter of the two monarchs. e quote the 
closing passages of the Life of St. Louis, in 
which the name of Henry IV. is introduced 
in dark colour, in order to throw into brighter 
relief the glory of his predecessor :— 


“Thus lived and thus died St. Louis. Hie;was 
prematurely old, not having completed his fifty- 
fifth year; but he had done no mean work for 
France and for Europe, when he left such an ex- 
ample of kingly virtue to his country and mankind. 
‘Happy the royal house which gave the world so 
ey a Prince,’ was the sentence of Pope Boni- 

VIII. by whom he was canonized; ‘and 
happy the people of France who lived under the 
le of so good a king;’ and the oracle, which 
assumed to itself the privilege of dispensing saintly 
honours, never spoke more truly. His religion, be 
it remembered, made him what he was. He had 
learnt in the school of Christ, not only to be just 
and temperate, and faithful to his kingly duties, 
and watchful for the public good, but to have large 
sympathies with mankind, to seek wisdom from the 
source of wisdom, to esteem the morality of the 
gospel the only true morality for princes and people, 
and to shape his policy, not with a view to present 
gain or the world’s applause, but as a responsible 
steward, with the great account for ever before his 
eyes. Thus acting, he was not a weak, pusillani- 
mous sovereign, guarding his own conscience, but 
sacrificing his people’s rights. None can say that 
the national honour suffered in his keeping, or that 
France lost ground in Europe while the peace- 
hg peace-making king swayed her destinies. 
On the contrary, her name never stood so high; 
her vast resources were never so much at command - 
great princes and fertile provinces were never 
80 completely knit together under one head, as 
during the happy period between Louis's first cru- 
sade and his second. The experiment of ruling in 
the fear of God was tried and succeeded. On the 
r scale ‘ godliness’ was found to be ‘profit- 
able,’ as on the smaller scale it is proved to be, 
rnd again, in the experience of the individual 
jan, 
_ ‘The memory of his name and virtues is a pre- 
cious legacy to Frenchmen, who have often lavished 
me on 2 less worthy rulers. The 
onarque’ of the seventeenth century, 
whose swelling pride gave utterance to the sen- 





tence by which he is best known to posterity, 
LD Etat, c'est Moi, is really a little man by the side 
of his lowly-minded namesake, who looked on the 
State as God’s, and not his, and who felt as a 
brother towards the meanest of his subjects. 
Napoleon and St. Louis had one meeting-point— 
both led an army to Egypt, and returned to tell a 
tale of disaster and defeat; but we shall search in 
vain for another. The contrast is as wide as pos- 
sible between that which is ‘just and pure and 
lovely and of good report,’ as embodied in the cha- 
racter of the Christian king, and the cold-hearted 
and calculating wickedness of the emperor, to whom 
war was a pastime—his restless and reckless ambi- 
tion—his self-glorification in the most naked form 
—his deadness to human sympathies—his contempt 
of all that was virtuous and noble—his deliberate 
postponement of moral obligations to the aggran- 
dizement of his own name, and the accomplishment 
of his fancied destiny. One other name is dear to 
France, and justly so, for many reasons, as we 
shall see in our later narrative. Among the mil- 
lions of her people, an immense proportion, doubt- 
less, if asked who was the greatest in her ancient 
line of kings, would point, at once, to Henry the 
Great. But, in the name of Virtue and Religion, 
we must demur to the choice. Far above the 
brave, the affable, the witty founder of the Bourbon 
dynasty—the man of generous aims, but uncertain 
purpose, who wished well to his people when their 
good cost him nothing, but could never deny him- 
self for their gain or his credit—the libertine, whose 
passions were his masters up to the last year of 
life, though he numbered six years beyond half a 
century—the renegade, moreover, who was twice 
a Protestant, and twice a Papist, the chante of 
creed, in each case, concurring with his worldly 
interests—far above this popular idol we must put 
his great ancestor, St. Lotiis, who did as much for 
France, and did it all righteously, and in the fear 
of God—who carried the Crusader’s mark upon his 
shoulder, but, moreover, bore the cross in the 
higher sense of submitting conscience and heart 
and will to his heavenly master—who taught kings 
and their subjects that most precious of all lessons 
in the art of governmert, that obedience to God is 
the highest wisdom, and that losses for conscience 
sake will make a nation, in the end, greater and 
stronger than all the glories and gains of con- 
quest.” 


The plain facts of history will not carry 
out this extravagant panegyric. It is ve 
true that writers of the most. opposite senti- 
ments have vied in the praises of St. Louis. 
Voltaire and Hume are found side by side 
with Fenelon and St. Francis de Salis. The 
portraits by Cardinal de Retz and Montes- 

uieu, by Sismondi and Montalembert, by 

uizot and Hallam, are all highly flattering. 
By this concurrence of estimate in the writ- 
ings of so many historians, Mr. Gurney jus- 
tifies his own highly-coloured representation. 
But it must be remembered that all these 
modern writers derive their materials from 
the same ancient sources. Multiplication of 
testimonies at second-hand does not produce 
accumulation of evidence. That Louis was 
one of the best of kings we are not denying, 
but he has little claim to the faultless charac- 
ter ascribed to him by Popish chroniclers. 
The support he gave to the Church sufficiently 
explains their laudations. During his rei 
France swarmed with idle ecclesiastics, who 

reyed upon the industry of the country; and 
toa was once told to his face, that he was 
only fit to rule over priests and monks. His 
zeal for religion manifested itself in ways not 
always accordant with real piety. He com- 
mitted horrible cruelties on all whom he con- 
sidered heretics, such as on the pious people 
of Languedoc and the Valleys. Jews and 
unbelievers were always fair game for con- 
fiscation and robbery, and their torture and 





death afforded harmless pastime. It is fair 
to add, that the saintly king did not spare . 
what was evil in his own body. He was 
rigorous in penances and mortifications, and 
“a whip with three cords, each cord havin 
four or five knots,” was kept in the roya 
chamber! The king’s whipper at one time 
is described as being zealous in his craft 
(partizan zélé de la flagellation). Of litera- 
ture the king was a good patron, but he took 
care to prevent the wit or learning of the 
time being applied to expose the real evils 
under which the nation groaned. In science 
also he took much interést, and we are told, 
under this head, that “a hall was added to 
the holy chapel to receive ‘the crown of 
thorns,’ and the most precious of his relics ; 
and there the king himself was often seen in 
the midst of his new-found treasures, plyin 
the men of science who resorted thither wit 
judicious and pertinent questions.” He pro- 
fessed to improve the laws of France, but he 
did so by overlaying the old common law of 
the country with the popish canon law and 
the rules of the decretals. His zeal for 
ae was publicly displayed in the 
madness of his crusading enthusiasm, and in 
sending agents to pagan regions to erect cru- 
cifixes, and baptise the natives. One of these 
monks, who penetrated far into Asia, in nar- 
rating his adventures at the Court on his 
return, told how “his hopes had been excited 
in one place, where he found the son of a great 
chief who talked like a Christian; but these 
hopes were presently dashed to the ground as 
soon as a crucifix was exhibited, and the bar- 
barian showed plainly that he had never seen 
one before.” In another place the wife of a 
Tartar prince was baptized, and obtained 
absolution; but the regenerated princess 
shocked the missionaries by soon after ap- 
pearing publicly in a state of intoxication 
along with the priests of her old faith.” 
Throughout the whole history of Louis the 
worst features of Popery are present, while 
a dangerous veil is thrown over them by the 
ersonal virtue of the monarch. But even in 
is character there were faults which ought 
somewhat to have modified the author’s pane- 


gyric. 
In the character of Henry IV. there were 


also faults, but not such as to require the 
general denunciation which is here bestowed 
on him. The errors of his life might have 
been exhibited, without detracting from the 
noble reputation he earned by his valour, his 
wisdom, his generosity} and his patriotism. 
Of his vices one thing can be said, that they 
were more injurious to himself than to his 
subjects. And if some allowance is made for 
St. Louis on the score of the age in which he 
lived, it would have been only fair to take 
into consideration some of the circumstances, 
both personal and political, which might 
temper too harsh a censure of the noble 
Henry of Navarre. It is probable that the 
wish to guard against the popular enthusiasm 
in regard to Henry’s character has given the 
author a bias in the opposite direction, which 
has led him beyond all reasonable bounds ; 
while, in tae case of Louis the Ninth, his de- 
sire as a Protestant to deal fairly with a 
Catholic, has led him to gloss over the faults 
both of the man, and of the system of which 
he is a sainted representative. These are 
grave errors in a book intended for the in- 
struction of the young. 
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The Formation and Progress of the Tiers 
Etat, or Third Estate, in France. By 
Augustin Thierry. Translated from the 
French, by the Rev. Francis B. Wells. 
Bosworth. 

Wir the exception of Guizot and Hallam, 

no living writer has more successfully studied 

the origin and progress of modern European 
civilization than Augustin Thierry. In his 

‘History of the Norman Conquest,’ he pro- 

duced a work of deep interest both to French 

and English readers. The present treatise 
contains a summary of all his researches rela- 
tive to the history of France. It was pre- 
pared as an introduction to the collection of 
unpublished records of the history of the 

Tiers Etat, one of the publications of histo- 

rical documents ordered under the reign of 

Louis-Philippe, on the suggestion of M. Gui- 

zot, then Minister of Pubhe Instruction. M. 

Thierry being intrusted with this work, con- 

ceived the design, as he tells us, “ of bringi 

into one continuous narrative the facts which 
mark, through successive ages, the gradual 
development of the Tiers Etat, its obscure 
sources, and the part it bore in a slow, but 
always progressive influence upon the social 
life of the country.” The result is this mas- 
terly survey of French national history, from 
the a iene, through the Gallo-Frank- 
ish and Middle-Age periods, down to that of 
the modern Monarchy, as established by 
Louis XIV. The subsequent history, down 


to the Revolution of 1789, is reserved for | 


ano work, 

M. Thierry commences his work by fixing 
the true sense of the words Tiers Etat. 
There is a disposition, he says, to suppose 
that the Third Order then answered to what 


is called the ape. ym in our Gay. But 


this is a mistaken and limited opinion. “There 
no longer,” says M. Thierry, “ exists a Tiers 
Etat in France; both name and thing disap- 
d in the reconstruction of the social 
system in 1789.” In the sixteenth century, 
e Venetian ambassadors, describing to their 
senate, as was everywhere their custom, the 
institutions of the country, said, “ What are 
called the States of the Kingdom consist of 
three orders of persons, who are, first, the 
clergy, next, the neuility, then all the rest of 
the population. The Tiers Etat, which has 
no particular name, may be called by a general 
one, the State of the People.” —“ II terzo non 
ha nome particolare, ma, perche é composto 
di diverse qualita e professioni di persone, si 
= chiamare, con un nome generale, lo stato 
el popolo.” The bourgeoisie thus only 
formed one of many classes included in the 
Third Estate, which represented the whole 
nation, with the exception of the two privi- 
leged classes, the clergy and the nobles. 
“The history of the Tiers Etat commences by 
its indispensable preliminaries long previous to the 
hh when the name of Tiers Etat appeared in 
e history of the country; its starting-point is 
the subversion produced in Gaul by the fall of the 
man government, and the German conquest. 
It is there that history must first look for the fore- 
fathers or the representatives of that mass of persons 
various aaae, and et yen ae 
desi in the lan of society in the feu 
aaah, ty ths bed jp ae of la feu, From 
the sixth to the twelfth century, it follows the 
destiny of this mass, declining in one part, and 
ss in another, under the general trans- 
‘ormations of society; next, it finds a wider field, 
a place which is peculiar to it, in the grand period 
of the revival of the free municipalities and the 
reconstitution of the royal power. Thence it con- 
tinues its course, now become simple and regular, 





through the period of the monarchy of the States, 
and that of the absolute monarchy, up to the 
States-General of 1789. It has its termination at 
the meeting of the three orders in one single and 
equal assembly, when the division which separated 
the majority of the nobility and the minority of 
the clergy from the Tiers Etat ceases. * nt 
Its history is neither more nor less in reality 
than the history of the development and progress 
of our civil society, since the chaos of manners, 
laws, and conditions, which followed the fall of the 
Roman Empire, up to the system of order, unity, 
and liberty of our own times. Between these 
two extreme points may be traced through suc- 
cessive ages the long and laborious career by which 
the inferior and oppressed classes of society—in 
its various forms of Gallo-Roman, Gallo-Frankish, 
and French of the Middle Ages—raised themselves 
step by step till they reached the full enjoyment of 
civil and political rights ; a vast movement, which 
has successively effaced from the soil on which we 
live all the hard and unjust inequalities of master 
and slave, conqueror and conquered, lord and serf 
—to exhibit at length in their stead an united 
people, a law the same to all, a free and sovereign 
nation.” 

Without following M. Thierry in his histo- 
rical survey, we take, from different parts of 
his work, some passages which exhibit the 
results of his learned researches. After 
tracing the gradual growth of the municipal 
government in the great towns, the influence 
of these centres on rural districts is thus 
described :— 


‘*The action of the cities upon the rural districts 
is one of the great social facts of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries; municipal liberty, in all its 
stages, flowed down from one to the other, either 
by the influence of example and the contagion of 
ideas, or by the effect of a political patronage or a 
territorial incorporation. Not only did the popu- 
lous towns aspire to the immunities and privileges 
of the fortified cities, but, in some places in the 
north, the new urban constitution, the commune 
jurée, was applied for good or evil, to single villages, 
or to the associated inhabitants of many villages. 
The principles of natural right which, joined to the 
recollections of the ancient civil liberty, had inspired 
the bowrgeois classes with the conception of their 
great revolution, descended into the agricultural 
classes, and there gained double force from their 
anguish of heart, the hardships of their serfdom, 
and the detestation of their territorial dependence. 
Having up to this time entertained scarcely a hope 
beyond that of being discharged from the most 
onerous services, the peasants, man after man, 
family after family, now raised themselves to the 
ideas and the desires of another rank; they be- 
gan to demand their enfranchisement by whole 
seigniories and districts, and to league themselves 
together to obtain it. That cry, appealing to the 
instinctive consciousness of original equality, We 
are men as well as they, resounded through the 
hamlets, and rang in the ears of the seigneurs, en- 
lightening while it menaced them. Traits both of 
blind fury and touching moderation marked this 
new crisis in the condition of the country people: 
a multitude of serfs, deserting their holdings, aban- 
doned themselves in gangs to a life of vagrancy and 
pillage ; others, calm and determined, bargained 
for their liberty, offering to give in return for it, 
say the charters, whatever price might be set upon 
it. The fear of dangerous resistance, the spirit of 
justice and interest, induced the masters of the 
soil to treat by pecuniary transactions for their 
rights of every description and their immemorial 
power. But these concessions, however large they 
might be, could not oe a complete, a general 
change, The obstacles were immense. The whole 
system of the landed property had to be destroyed 
and replaced. There was not in this instance the 
speedy and sympathetic action of revolution like 
that which favoured the revival of the municipal 
cities; the work was long, it required for its 
accomplishment & period of ne less than six cen- 
turies,” 





a 
Our next extract describes the state af 
France at the end of the reign of Charles 
when under the patriotic enthusiasm der; 
from the national deliverance in the time of 
Jeanne d’Arc, and as the kingdom ap 
under the rule of the enigmatical Louis XT. 


‘‘The reign of Charles VII. was a period of 
national impulse ; all that it produced of great and 
new emanated, not from the personal action of th 
king, but from a kind of popular inspiration, fron 
which arose the movement, the conceptions, and 
the design in all affairs at that period, Sn 
moments are always grand in the history of , 
people, but their nature is to last but a short tine; 
the common effort does not support itself, fatigue 
and disunion supervene, and the reaction som 
commences. The same powers which had eats. 
blished the new system of government were not 
able to preserve them intact ; they were i 
and, as such, too much subject to change; th 
work of numbers required, in order that it mi 
be saved from ruin, to be committed to the hands 
of an individual, That individual, that personality, 
jealous, active, self-willed, was found in Louis 
If any personages of history seem marked by theseal 
of Providence to perform a mission, the son of 
Charles VII. was one of them; he seems to have 
acted as king under a conviction of a duty superior, 
in his case, to all the duties of humanity—of a 
object to which he was obliged to advance without 
interruption, without having had time to choow 
his way. He who had raised the standard of op 
position in concert with the aristocratic interests 
against his father, made himself the guardian and 
abettor of all that was odious to the aristocracy, 
He applied all the energies of his existence, all thi 
he had of intellect and passion, of virtue and vie, 
to this purpose. His reign was a daily struggle 
for the cause of unity of power, and the cause of 
social equality—a struggle carried on after the 
manner of savages by cunning and cruelty, without 
courtesy and without mercy. Thence arises the 
mixture of interest and repugnance which is excited 
in our minds by a character so strangely original 
The despot Louis XI. does not belong to the clas 
of egotistical tyrants, but to that of merciless ir 
novators ; before our revolutions it was im 
to understand him. The condemnation which he 
deserves, and with which he will remain charged, 
is the ignominy which the human conscience throw 
on the memory of those who have thought that all 
means are justifiable by which they can bend cr 
cumstances to the yoke of their own ideas. 

“This king, who affected to be one of the people 
by his tone, dress, and manners, who conversed 
familiarly with all sorts of persons, and wished 
know, see, and do everything by himself, has some 
points of character which are only to be obsen 
in the same degree in democratic dictatorships 


The spirit of the commonalty appeared in him eva © 


at the height of his power; he had a kind of pre 
sentiment of our modern civilization ; he i 
all its tendencies, and aspired towards it without 
troubling himself about the possibility—withot 
asking himself if the time were come. In the juig 
ment, therefore, which is formed of him, we must 
consider at the same time what he accomplishe 
and what he wished to accomplish—both lis 
works and his designs. He meditated the “ 
blishment throughout his kingdom of unity 
customs, weights, and measures ; on this lye 
well as upon others, he proposed to imitate the 
mirable civil systems of the Italian republics. 
‘‘ Industry, confined to the corporations 
had given it new birth eae v* —e of 
cities, was altogether municipal; he en 
to unites it poe He summoned merchants ® 
his council of state, to advise with them upon 
means of extending and encouraging <a 
he opened new markets, and promoted the @ . 
taking of fresh manufactures ; he paid attention a 
roads, canals, maritime commerce, the working i 
mines; he attracted by privileges contractors 
works and foreign — _ canaloon 
t up a standing army four times 
as "Gays past; he built fleets, ext-nded #4 
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ified the frontiers, and carried the power of the 
porto to a point hitherto unheard of. But these 
rms of prosperity could only bear fruit in the 
ture; the present was dark and gloomy; the 
taxes increased beyond measure ; the prince who 
sowed for the people, and identified himself with 
them, was capapala . He caused much suffering 
and experienced much himself in his life of labour, 
licy, fears, expedients, and continual anxiety. 
e bowrgeoisie, whose municipal privileges were 
the only ancient thing which he spared, was faith- 
ful to him, but without affection, His large views, 
his thoughts for the commonweal, the changes 
which he meditated, affected only a small number 
of those who heard them from his own mouth, and 
were capable of judging of them. The mind of the 
age perceived nothing of these things, but, by way 
of retaliation, it has caught to the life in Louis XI. 
the portrait of the outer man—that sarcastic and 
sinister figure which tradition preserves, and still 
imposes upon history.” 
Of the lamentable period of the civil wars 
of the Fronde this summary is given :— 


“In the first year of the Fronde, the part of 
the parliament had a certain greatness, but the re- 
sult showed that it had fallen from its dominant 
position, no longer directing, governing itself with 
difficulty, by turns violent and timid, the accom- 
plice, in spite of itself, of the ambition of the 
nobles, which was allied to the passions of the 
multitude. Three years of civil war for mere 
questions of personal interest, a confusion of aris- 
tocratic plots and popular tumults, of madness 
and frivolity, the scandals of a shameless gallantry 
joined to those of the rebellion by selfishness, and 
an appeal made to the foreigner, glorious names 
suddenly sullied with the crime of treason to 
France—Turenne and Condé—lastly, a massacre 
contrived against the higher bowrgeoisie by dema- 
gogues in the pay of princes—such are the scenes 
which fill up and complete the history of the 
Fronde, from April, 1649, to September,, 1652. 
Stupid or repulsive, they are sad to read, and still 
more to relate.” 

We pass on to the reign of Louis XIV., 
under whose minister, Colbert, France reached 
the summit of its national greatness under 
the old monarchy. Before giving part of 
Thierry’s description of the great minister, 
let us quote a few sentences from a noble 
panegyric by Dr. Johnson, in his view of the 
political state of Great Britain under Charles 
the Second. ‘About this time the French 
first began to perceive the advantage of com- 
merce, and the advantage of a naval force; 
and such encouragement was given to manu- 
factures, and so eagerly was every project 
received by which trade could be advanced, 
that in a few years the sea was filled with 
their ships, and all parts of the world crowded 
with their merchants. There is, perhaps, no 
instance in human story, of such a change 
produced in so short a time in the schemes 
and manners of a people, of so many new 
sources of wealth opened, and such numbers 
of artificers and merchants made to start out 
of the ground, as was seen in the ministry of 
Colbert. Now it was that the power of 
France became formidable to England.” It 
was by Mazarin that Colbert, who had been 
his private secretary, was introduced to Louis 

. On his deathbed, the Cardinal said to 

e King, “I owe everything to you, sire; 
but I be eve that I = myself in some 

- by giving you Colbert :”— 

was the genius of a man of the Tiers Etat, 

Jean- Baptiste Ibert, the son of a trader, that 
ve the creative inspiration to the government of 
is XIV, Colbert was minister twenty-two 
years, mt that period, the best of the 
reign, . lic prosperity was rtioned to 
ros > of influence which his mind exercised 


nature, was allied to that of Richelieu, for whose 
memory Colbert professed a genuine admiration. 
From his entrance into office, he brought forward 
again the plans of the great minister, and proposed 
as his object the execution of all that that extra- 
ordinary man had been able only to sketch, to point 
out or to catch a glimpse of. In the sphere of 
foreign relations, the work of Richelieu was already 
accomplished, but the ground could only be cleared 
and the ways marked out by him for the internal 
reorganization of the kingdom. By diplomacy and 
war, he and his able successor had secured to 
France a preponderating position among the States 
of Europe ; but it still remained to give it a degree 
of wealth and prosperity equal to its greatness 
abroad, to create and develope all the elements of 
its financial, industrial, and commercial capabilities, 
* * * 


If there be a science in the management of the 
public interests, Colbert is the founder of it among 
us. His acts and his efforts, the measures which 
he took, and the counsels which he gave, prove on 
his part the design of concentrating all the ad- 
ministrative institutions, till then disconnected, in 
one system, and of attaching them to one superior 
mind as to their common principle. This mind, 
whose greatness Louis XIV. had the merit to per- 
ceive and respect, was able also to prescribe to 
itself: to prompt the national genius to soar into 
all the ways of civilization, to develope at once all 
the activities, the intellectual energy, and the pro- 
ductive powers of France,” 


In an evil hour for France, the passion for 
military glory resumed possession of the 
King’s mind, and he ree ee from Colbert 
to Louvois the management of affairs. Some 
brilliant successes, and a temporary increase 
of territory, resulted from the war with Hol- 
land; but the prosperous days of the reign 
of Louis XIV. were numbered. Colbert in 
vain strove to stem the passion for conquest 
and to check the national extravagance :— 


“ Reduced from that time to the ungratéful task 
of opposing the voice of reason to a party hurried 
onward by pride, violence, and foreign encroach- 
ments, of protecting the exhausted treasury from 
continually increasing demands for fétes, pleasure- 
houses, and military government in the midst of 
peace, Colbert sank by degrees under the fatigue 
of that fruitless and hopeless struggle. He was 
observed to be melancholy, and was heard to sigh 
at the very hour of his former delight, the hour of 
sitting down to his work. He felt that he was 
regarded as a burden, in all the good that he wished 
to effect, in all the evil that he strove to prevent, 
in the frankness of his language, in all that the 
king had once loved in him. Many times after 
some unmistakeable symptoms of disgrace, the 
high mettle of his spirit and his sense of patriotic 
duty still raised and supported him under his mor- 
tifications ; but at last a day came when the bitter- 
ness of this situation overflowed, and the heart of 
the great man was broken. * bs ° 

“The death of Colbert and the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, an irreparable loss and a fatal stroke 
of policy, mark the point of distinction in the reign 
of Louis XIV. between the years of greatness and 
the years of decline: of these two events, sepa- 
rated by a short interval, it cannot be said that the 
second had not some connexion with the first. We 
must add to the merits of the great minister that 
of his having been the defender of the Protestants, 
of his having consistently withstood the blows 
aimed by the spirit of religious unity against the 
charter of liberty made by Henry IV. It was 
moreover the policy of Richelieu, which he fol- 
lowed while maintaining the harmless rights 
guaranteed on two occasions to the Protestants. 
Less from principle that patriotic instinct, he pro- 
tected in this party a body of men such as he re- 
quired for his plans, men active, upright, educated, 
experienced in industry and commerce, and at- 
tached to those professions by the very ill-will 
which gradually excluded them from public duties. 


councils of Louis XIV., the mind of the king was 
kept on the watch against the suggestions of the 
catholic clergy, and his own particular inclinations ; 
but on this point, as on many others, the giddiness 
of absolute power commenced when his favour was 
withdrawn from the man of genius. It was thus 
that the exercise of constraint succeeded to the 
allurements used to draw back the dissenters, and 
that after the penalties enacted against the relapse 
of new converts followed the entire abolition of the 
liberty of worship and conscience. The immortal 
edict of Henry IV., confirmed and ratified b 
Louis XIII. in 1629, was revoked by Louis XIV. 
on the 17th October, 1685, a date to be remembered 
among the sad recollections of our history. We 
know what a fearful blow this act of violence and its 
consequences dealt to the civilization and the pros- 
perity of France ; how, by the emigration of work- 
men, inventors, traders, seamen, capitalists, the 
advantage which the institutions of Colbert had 
given us over our rivals in industry was almost en- 
tirely lost.” 

The continuation of the history of the Tiers 
Etat during the eighteenth — Thierry 
reserves for future labours. He brought 
the narrative down to a well-marked pomt, 
where the Tiers Etat and the Monarchy ad- 
vance with a common development, and are 
united in closest influence. Afterwards mo- 
narchy began to be associated rather with 
what remained of old aristocratic privileges, 
the people becoming, in contradiction to its 
tradition, hostile to the Royal power. In 


the second volume of the present publication, 
M. Thierry gives various documents illustra- 
tive of French history, showing the origin 
and vicissitudes of the ancient municipal 
constitutions of the cities of France, described 
according to their regions and provinces. A 
mono 
mu 


aph on the establishment of the com- 
constitution of Amiens presents in 
greater. detail materials for studying the pro- 
gress of society and government in the early 
periods of French history. 











The Illustrated Book of French Songs, from 
the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century. 
Translated and Edited by John Oxenf 
Esq. Ingram and Co. 

Tus little book of French song-literature 

will be acceptable to many English readers. 

It contains specimens of every class of lyric 

verse, arranged under the heads of Songs of 

the Affections, or Romances, Bacchanalian 
and Epicurean Songs, Revolutionary and Pa- 
triotic Songs, and Songs Comic and Satirical. 

The materials of the book are chiefly derived 

from the voluminous collection of MM. Du- 

mersan and Noel Ségur, to whom also Mr. 

Oxenford acknowledges that he is indebted 

for the matter of the historical introduction, 

in which is given a sketch of the lyric poetry 
of France, from the days of the Troubadours 
down to those of Désaugiers and Béranger. 

Of the later epochs of this de ent of 

literature the following brief review is given, 

with notices of some of the lyrical associations 
which have obtained celebrity :— 

‘* All the lyric poets of the day were in the habit 
of meeting at the house of a tradesman named 
Gallet: who, together with Piron, Crébillon the 
younger, and Collet,—all, as well as himself, 
of celebrity,—founded in 1733 a singing club en- 
essen al 

“In the reign of Louis . the gaie’ song 

away: or, more pro 4 ly 
even cee did pee = tinged with ferocity. 

The famous Carmagnole, with which the Parisian 

mob insulted the unfortunate king and queen 


during their imprisonment in the 








will of the king. That mind, in its inmost 


So long as the influence of Colbert continued in the 


a 
as a curious monument of ribald joviality by the 
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side of those more sublime revolutionary songs, in 
which the aspirations of the French republicans 
are eloquently set forth; and we have still speci- 
mens of comic poetry on the subject of the guillo- 
tine, written during the horrors of 1794. The 
poets whose so 

revolution, were 

énier. 

‘*The proclamation of a sort of theatrical free- 
trade in.1792, led to the establishment of a par- 
ticular theatre for the performance of those light 
musical pieces which are so familiar to every 
habitué of the French drama by the name of vaude- 
ville. During the consulate of Napoleon, song 
once more lost its solemn and ferocious character, 
and in 1804 the principal poets of the new theatre 
formed themselves into a club entitled Diners du 
Vaudeville. The fortunes of the theatre greatly 
regulated the fortunes of this society, for, according 
to a standing rule, composed in rhyme, no person 
could be admitted as a member who had not pro- 
duced three pieces, two of which had escaped con- 
demnation. Thus, as the number of successful 
authors increased, the dinner-parties, which were 
held in the house of an actor named Julliet, be- 
came larger. 

‘This society, although it comprised the best 
wits of the day, did not last long, and in 1806 
Armand Gouffé and Capelle revived the old Caveau, 
founded by Gallet and his friends in 1733, giving it 
the name of the Caveau Moderne. Many of the 
members of the extinct vaudeville club joined the 
revived society, and the meetings were held once 
a month at the Rocher de Cancale, a restaurant 
celebrated at the time for fish-dinners. The per- 
— president was Laujon, a veteran bard and 

n vivant, who sang of love and wine at the age of 
eighty-four, and died, it is said, humming a joyous 
tune ; and one of its brightest ornaments was Dé- 
saugiers, a song-writer whose name is only second 
to that of Béranger himself, from whom, at the 
same time, he is perfectly distinct. During the 
ten years of its existence, the Caveaw Moderne 

blished an annual collection of ¥ts prodagtions, 
for it must be borne in mind that the members of 
these vocal societies wrote songs on purpose to be 
sung at the meetings. In 1815 it was dissolved, 
in consequence of the diversity of political opinion 
that prevailed at that period. It revived, indeed, 
in 1826, but its reputation did not revive with it. 
Béranger was one of the members of the Caveau 
Moderne in its best days, but he did not attain his 
high celebrity till after 1815, when he stood as the 
chief poetical opponent of the court and the aris- 


we may term the classics of the 
uget de Lisle, and Marie Joseph 


** Vocal societies, emulous of the fame of the 
Caveau Moderne, were founded in several French 
towns, and also in Paris itself, for the ad- 
mission of persons who could not be received into 
the Caveau. The first of these minor Parisian 
societies was the Société de Momus, rendered illus- 
trious by the name of Emile Debreaux, one of the 
most popular poets that France ever produced. 
The example being once set, the formation of 
similar societies proceeded with such rapidity that 
in 1836 their number in Paris and the banlieue 
was estimated at 485. In 1832 the supremacy 
among these societies was held by the Gymnase 

yrique, which had been founded in 1824, and 
which, in imitation of the Caveau, published an 
annual volume of songs. This society was dis- 
solved in 1841, and its great success was shown by 
the fact that, in the very year of its dissolution, it 
was impossible to obtain a complete collection of 
its publications at any Parisian bookseller’s. 

** The revolution of July, 1830, brought with it 
not only a revival of the republican songs of the 
‘last century, but also several new compositions, 
the most famous of which were by the illustrious 
dramatist, Casimir Delavigne. For a while songs 
in a strain of enthusiastic nationality eclipsed every 
other kind of lyrical expression, and the lighter 
themes, which had been so happily touched by the 
French poets for many ages, n to be disre- 

ed. Béranger, who, before the restoration, 
sung the joys of a happy poverty, and since 


that event had been the constant scourge of the 








elder Bourbons,—Béranger, who had raised French 
song to a classical importance never before known 
—even Béranger, who heartily sympathised with 
the revolution of July, began to think that the 
‘reign of song was over.’ The great poet, how- 
ever, was not only wrong in his belief, but in the 
year 1834, a new impulse was given to song by the 
formation of a society called La Lice Chansonnieére, 
which was open to the poets who could not afford 
to become members of the Caveau or the Gymnase 
Iyrique, where meetings were always celebrated 
by expensive banquets. The founder of this 
society was Charles Lepage, an eccentric poet, 
who sometimes earned a good livelihood by writing 
motto-verses for the vendors of bon-bons. Ac- 
cording to the rules of La Lice Chansonniére, the 
meetings were held in public, every member had 
a right to sing a song, an annual collection of songs 
was published, and prizes were given to authors of 
the best works, Several of the most popular songs 
owe their origin to this society. 

‘* A new epoch in French song was created by 
the revolution of 1848. The revolutionary songs 
of the last century were violently warlike and 
republican, but they were free from that commu- 
nistic tendency which now so frequently accom- 
panies the profession of republican sentiments. 
At the head of the most modern school of French 
lyric poets we must place the admirable Pierre 
Dupont, and for the most characteristic specimen 
of his tendency, point to that vigorous outpouring 
of stern discontent, —Le Chant des Ouvriers.” 

There are upwards of a hundred songs 
given, ——— with.a ballad ascribed to 
Francis I.; and in the collection will be 
found most of those lyrical effusions which have 
ever gained os beyond the borders 
of France. us we have the Charmante 
Gabrielle, of Henri IV. ; Le Bon Roi Dago- 
bert, of unknown origin and anti ity al- 
brough s’en va-t-en Guerre, which Napoleon 
hummed as he mounted his horse to set out 
for Russia; the ¢a ira of the early days of the 
Revolution, and the Carmagnole of the Reign 
of. Terror; the Marseillaise,and the Parisi- 
enne ; and that which is at the present mo- 
ment the most popular of all, Le grt pour 
la Syrie. We give the original of this na- 
tional air, as written by M. Laborde for the 
music composed by Queen Hortense, and also 
Mr. Oxenford’s version :— 


“ (LE DEPART POUR LA SYRIE.)" 


* Partant pour la Syrie, 
Le jeune et beau Dunois 
Venait prier Marie 
De bénir ses exploits: 
* Faites, reine immortelle,’ 
Lui, dit-il, en partant, 
* Que j'aime la plus belle, 
Et sois le plus vaillant,’ 
“Ti trace sur la —_ 
Le serment de l’honneur, 
Et va suivre & la guerre 
Le comte, son seigneur, 
Au noble veu fidéle, 
Il dit en combattant : 
* Amour & la plus belle, 
Honneur au plus vaillant,’ 


“On lui doit la victoire 
Vraiment,’ dit le seigneur; 
* Puisque tu fais ma gloire 
Je ferai ton bouheur, 
De ma fille Isabelle 
Sois l’époux 4 l’instant; 
Car elle est la plus belle, 
Et toi le plus vaillant,’ 


“ A Yautel de Marie 
Ils contractent tous deux, 
Cette union chérie 
Qui seule rend heureux, 
Chacun dans la chapelle 
Disait en les voyant : 
* Amour & la plus belle, 
Honneur au plus vaillant,’ 


“To Syria young Dunois will go, 
That gallant, handsome knight, 
And prays the Virgin to bestow 
Her blessing on the fight. 
‘Oh! thou who reign’st in heaven above,’ 
He prayed, ‘ grant this to me— 
The fairest maiden let me love, 
The bravest warrior be,’ 
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“ He pledges then his knightly wor 
His vow writes on the stone, % 
And following the Count, his lord, 
To battle he has gone. 
To keep his oath he ever strove, 
And sang aloud with glee: 
‘The fairest maid shall have my love, 
And honour mine shall be.’ 
“Then said the Count, ‘To thee we owe 
Our victory, I confess; 
Glory on me thou didst bestow, 
I give thee happiness : 
M =. whom I fondly love, 
gladly give to thee; 
She, who is fair all maids above, 
Should valour’s guerdon be,’ 
“ They kneel at Mary’s altar both, 
The maid and gallant knight; 
And there with happy hearts their troth 
Right solemn] raw | plight. 
It was a sight all souls to move, 
And all cried joyously, 
* Give honour to the brave, and love 
Shall beauty’s guerdon be,’” 


Of the modern songs, those of Béranger 
are generally known in this country, and the 
best of them have been often translated. In 

iving, as by Béranger, the ‘ Adieux de Marie 

tuart,’ Mr. Oxenford ought to have inserted 
the original lines by the young Scottish 
Queen, which are as pleasing as any in the 
whole volume. We give only one other 
specimen of Mr. Oxenford’s translations in 
the famous song of the Girondins, which ac- 
quired so much notoriety in the revolution of 
1848. It was originally written by MM. 
Alexander Dumas and Mesnet, for the drama 
Le Chevalier de la Maison Rouge :’— 


“LES GIRONDINS, 
“ Par la voix du canon d’alarme, 
La France appelle ses enfans : 
Allons, dit le soldat: Aux armes! 
C’est ma mére, je la défends, 
Mourir pour la patrie! (bis) 
C’est le sort le plus beau, le plus digne d’envie, (dis) 
“Nous, amis, que loin des batailles 
Succombons dans l’obscurité 
Vouons, du moins, nos funérailles 
Ala France! & la liberté! 
Mourir pour la patrie! (bis) 
C’est le sort le plus beau, le plus digne d’envie, (bis) 
“ Fréres, pour une cause sainte, 
Quand chacun de nous est martyr, 
Ne proférons pas une plainte, 
La France un jour doit nous bénir 
Mourir pour la patrie! (bis) 
C’est le sort le plus beau, le plus digne d’envie. (bis) 
“Du créateur de la nature, 
Bénissons encore la bonté, 
Nous plaindre serait une injure, 
Nous mourons pour la liberté. 
Mourir pour la patrie! (bis) 
C’est le sort le plus beau, le plus digne d’envie. (bis) 
“ When with the cannon’s mighty voice, 
Her many children France invites, 
The soldier feels his heart rejoice, 
And for his mother proudly fights. 
Sublime is death indeed, 
When for our native land—for liberty we bleed. 
“We die, from battle-fields remote, 
Yet not ignoble is our doom! 
To France and freedom we devote 
Our heads, and gladly seek the tomb. 
Sublime is death indeed, 
When for our native land—for liberty we bleed, 
“ Brethren, we die a martyr’s death, 
A noble creed we all profess; 
No word of sorrow let us breathe: 
Our France one day our name will bless. 
Sublime is death indeed, 
When for our native land—for liberty we bleed. 
“Then unto God your voices lift 
In gratitude,—a single sigh 
Would ill pa Him for his gift— 
It is for liberty we die. 
Sublime is death indeed, * 
When for our native land—for liberty we bleed. 


Some of the earlier revolutionary and pa- 
triotic songs are rendered with much spirit, 
and Mr. Oxenford throughout deserves 

raise for the accuracy and taste displayed 
in his translations. In the introduction, some 
notice is given of the progress of the lyrical 
drama, and the fortunes of the opera m 
Paris; but this is somewhat out of place m 
a work containing only the words without 





the airs, and belongs more to the history of 


music than of literature in France. 
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NOTICES. 


Lays and Lyrics. By C. Rae Brown. 
Virtue, and Co. t 
Iva former volume good evidence was given by 
Mr. Brown of his being capable of writing verses 
worthy of taking place among the best productions 
of modern Scottish minstrelsy. The pieces now 
i of very unequal merit, but we find 
published are ery uneq 
many which prove that the author has 
the true spirit of poetry. Of this kind is the piece 
entitled The Poet, a few of the stanzas of which 
we extract :— 
“ Who welcomes first the flowers of Spring, 
The swallow yen on ‘a — 
to hear the cuckoo sin; 
— The Poet. 
“Who loves the snowdrop, modest flower! 
First of the year to grace the bower— 
To cause its stay, who sighs for power ? 
e Poet. 
“Who marks it lowlier droop its head, 
And kiss a ——— =? — 
i en all i fe is 8) 
tee 9 The Poet. 
“Who, when the lark awakes refreshed, 
Aud soars above its little nest, 
Loves its sweet morning song the best ? 
The Poet 


Hall, 


“Who smiles to see the dark mist fiee— 
Ye morning dawn o’er earth and sea— 
Who then feels proud of being free ? 
The Poet. 
“Who, when the bright stars stud the sky, 
The ig moon smileth from on high— 
Beholds them with admiring eye? 
e Poet. 
“Who, when the snows of winter fall 
O’er earth, obedient at His call, 
Wondering, reveres the Cause of All? 
The Poet. 
* 4 * * © 


“Who pines not, toils not for the gold, 
In search of which the young grow old ?— 
To whom doth Love true joys unfold ? 
The Poet. 
“ Who dearest loves his brother man, 
Nor stains with hate life’s little span ? 
Who glads the heart of all he can ? 
e Poet. 
“Who feels there is a God in Heaven, 
—— all love, all live is given ? 
oft the scoffer’s jest hath riven ? 
The Poet. 
“Who pauses, nor with hasty tread 
Stalks o’er the turf-hid, silent dead : 
Weeping, although no tear is shed? 
The Poet.” 


Here is a shorter piece, entitled Old Time :— 


Ky call me —_ old, and grey 

y strength and vigour away— 

But strong and stalwart still am y , 
Nor frail my step, nor dim mine eye. 


“What are a thousand years to me ?— 
But as a drop to yonder sea ! 
I’ve not yet teach’d my manhood’s prime, 
And laugh to hear men say, ‘Old Time.’ 
“Let centuries pass, and roll! 
The year that my last knell shall toll 
So far away in the future lies, 
ne’er a tear hath wet mine eyes, 
“No! I am joyous, and free! 
og a i of marth and glee: 
an! note well each ger 
Short is thy stay in the r 


To Mr. Brown we give the same advice that 
we have given to many other poets, that it would 
be better for his own chance of fame to write much 
less, and that the time and labour spent in multi- 
rag Meltive verses would be more wisely devoted 


to render more ect a few pieces on 
well themes, beri 


ing chime— 
ims of e |” 


The Seven Mile Cabinet ; or, the Doleful Story o 
the Russian War. By Nemo. J. F. Shaw. . 
Wins the political ings of this poem we have 
Ro concern, but it deserves notice from the interest 
to its subject. In metrical narrative, 

the story — of ral disastrous winter before 
e text being illustrated by frequent 

foot-notes. Some deacon outh as the death of the 
Poor soldier of the Guards, in Canto III., are told 
With much feeling. The following note presents a 
summary of the author's theme. “ er we con- 


sider the cruel and protracted sufferings of our 
brave and noble army—the base requital for 
bravery hardly equalled, and endurance never ex- 
ceeded in the annals of our history—the destitution 
of food, clothing, fuel, and shelter—the dreadful 
diseases entailed by their privations and sufferings, 
or the cruel neglect. of provision for the diseases 
inflicted on them; so that as the cruelties they 
endured in health produced their diseases, the 
cruelties inflicted on them in sickness produced 
death ;—whether we consider the lingering tortures 
endured by those who suffered in their own per- 
sons, or the mental anguish of those who suffered 
with them—the horrible suspense, and often the 
more dreadful certainty—the disgrace of the Go- 
vernment, or the dishonour done to the country— 
there never was a spot of the same measure in the 
world from which so many and such protracted 
calamities have sprung, as the seven miles of road 
from Balaklava to the camp of the British army 
before Sebastopol.” The indignant rhymes of the 
writer are enforced by quotations from the speeches 
of Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Drummond, and other mem- 
bers who had courage to speak out in Parlia- 
ment, and by passages from the evidence taken 
before the Committee of Inquiry. Much use is 
also made of correspondence from the camp, s- 
ially that of the reporter of the ‘ Morning 
erald.’ Many of the charges brought against 
the Government of Lord Aberdeen are no doubt 
true, but the blame of the greatest neglect of all, 
the omission to make or keep in repair the road 
from Balaklava, ought to be laid in the right 
quarter. This could have been done without a 
red-tape order from the Horse Guards or the 
Treasury. 
“ And when the people of this land behold 
Their armies perishing in want and cold— 
Sinking in hardships without end or bounds, 
From which those rulers would protect their hounds— 


When they behold their brave defenders, all 
Doom’d by such dastard ignorance to fall— 

Friends, neighbours, husbands, fathers, brothers, sons, 

By wounds more deadJy than their foemen’s guns— 

How can that nation’s heart endure to hear 

The base excuse that sounded in her ear? 

How tolerate the insolent pretence, 

That aggravates the guilt by the defence ?— 

Gravely assures us over and again, 

Supplies were sent for twice as many men— 

Sent off three thousand miles where now they lay, 

Safe from the camp but seven short miles away. 

What! are these seven miles harder to go o’er 

Than the three thousand they have pass’d before ? 

Must all our brave defenders sink and die 

Before to make seven miles of road you try? 

Hear it, ye future ages! hear it all 

Mankind! the cause of mighty England’s fall, 

Her army sunk into their last abode, 

Because she could not make seven miles of road!” 
In the last canto of the poem the author attempts 
to explain the miserable state of affairs, and the 
weakness of the Government, assigning as the chief 
cause the insidious wiles of Popish influence, by 
which England is described as being betrayed and 
lured to destruction. This part of the book will 
please Dr. Croly and Dr. Cumming, but it is 
rather against the argument that the army of 
Catholic France did not present the horrible and 
heart-rending scenes exhibited by that of Protes- 
tant England before Sebastopol. 








SUMMARY. 


A NEW edition is published of the History of the 
Life of Thomas Ellwood, written by himself, with 
a supplement by Joseph Wyeth (W. and F. G. 
Cash). Few autobiographical memoirs possess 
greater historical interest than that of Thomas EIl- 
wood the Quaker, the friend of Milton, although 
many, perhaps, may have heard of him only in the 
well-known anecdote connected with the ‘ Paradise 
Regained.’ We give the story as told by the 
worthy narrator. After telling of his taking for 
Milton the cottage at Chalfont, and calling for him 
one day, he received a — for perusal, of 
which he thus speaks :—‘‘ When I came home, and 
had set myself to read it, I found it was that excel- | 
lent poem which he entitled ‘Paradise Lost.’ After 
I had, with the best attention, read it through, I 
made another visit, and returned him his book 


2 








done me in communicating it to me. He asked me 
how I liked it, and what I thought of it; which I 
modestly but freely told him. And after some 
further discourse about it, I pleasantly said to him, 
‘Thou hast said much here of Paradise Lost, but 
what hast thou to say of Paradise Found? He 
made no answer, but sat some time in a muse; 
then brake off that discourse, and fell upon another 
subject.” Of the ‘Life of Ellwood’ there have 
been five editions published in England, but as the 
last of them appeared in 1791 and in 1825, the 
book cannot be so widely known as it deserves 
to be. 

A poem entitled Travels in dither, or scenes of 
life in other worlds, by Henry L. Watts (Cook), 
reads like a book of Lucretius, travestied by a 
disciple of the progressive development school, in 
such strains as these :— 

“T now had, by further researches, discover’d 

How finely connected the scale of ascent 

Was that which belong’d to existence organic, 
How one kind of life with another seem’d blent. 
For so es was the gradation, 

Uniting all orders of being in one, 

That, like rainbow colours, no line of distinction -- 
Inform’d where this ended, nor where that begun, 
A law of progression thus govern’d Creation, 
Whose every part was divinely design’d 

To serve in producing an organization, 

By which to effect, or eventuate Mind: 

An end which involved an elaborate process,— 
One not on a sudden wrought out, but begun 

In life animalcular, and whose completion 

Was destin’d to be illustrated in man.” 


In the Traveller's Library (Longman and Co), 
No. 82 contains a very interesting historical sketch 
of the rise and development of the art of Printing, 
under the title of ‘ Printing, its Antecedents, Origin, 
and Results,’ by AdamStark. It gives a good popu- 
lar statement of facts and events, which Mr. Stark 
has with discrimination and care drawn from 
various sources, some of them not easily accessible 
to the general reader. 

In Count Krasinski’s History of Poland, pub- 
lishing in monthly parts (Chapman and Hall), the 
narrative is brought down to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. ° 
A coloured panoramic view of The Position on 
the Alma, from sketches on the field the day after 
the battle, by Major E. B. Hamley, R.A. (Black- 
woods), gives a faithful representation of this 
memorable locality, the features of the ground and 
the positions of the troops being clearly laid down. 


Brief explanatory letter-press accompanies the 
view. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Bell’s Poets, Vol. 17, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Bloomsbury Lectures; The Gifts of the Kingdom, 12mo, 5s. 

Bohn’s British Classics ; Burke’s Works, Vol. 3, p. 8vo, 38.6d, 

—— Scientific Library ; Stanley’s Flemish Painters, 5s. 
Standard Library; Conde’s Arabs, Vol. 3, 3s, 6d. 

Book and its Story, 12mo, cloth, 7th edition, 4s. 

Burritt’s (E.) Year Book of the Nations, 1855, 2s. 6d. 

Collis’s (J. D.) Latin Irregular Verbs, 8vo, cloth, 2nd ed., 1s, 

Congreve’s (R.) Roman Empire in the West, post 8vo, 4s. 

Cumming’s (Dr.) Sabbath Morning Readings, Numbers, 4s, 

‘ Urgent tions, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Dixon (J.) on Diseases of the Eye, post 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. 
Evans’s (B.) Modern Popery, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Evening ours with my Children, 4to cloth, 2nd ed., 3s, 6d. 
Fullom’s (S, W.) Great Highway, new ed., 12mo, 
—————— Marvels, post 8vo, cloth, 9th edit., 5s. 
Galbraith and Houghton’s Arithmetic, 2nd ed., 12mo, 2s, 
Gascoyne’s (Rev. R.) Solutions of Symbols, 2nd ed., 5s. 
General Atlas, oblong 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Headland (F, W.) on Action of Medicines, 2nd ed., 8vo, 10s. 
Heiress (The) of Haughton. 3 vols., post 8vo, cl., £1 11s. 6d. 
Howlett’s (J. H.) Metrical Chronology, 3rd ed., p. 8vo, 7s, 
Island Empire, 8vo, cloth, 2nd edition, 12s. 

Joyce’s (Rev. W. J.) —— Sacred Synods, 8vo, £1 5s, 
Land’s (Archbishop) Life, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Mann’s (R. J.) Guide to the Knowl: of Life, 18mo, 4s. 
McCosh’s (J.) Divine Government, 4th edit., 8vo., cl., 10s.6d, 
Miles (W.) on Horse oa square cloth, 5s. 

Monsell’s S. B.) Parish Musings, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
Newton’s Principia, Sections 1 to 3, 4th ed., 8vo, boards, 6s. 
Nicholson’ vs Pearls of Great Price, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Noel’s (B. W.) Tour in the Valley of Piedmont, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Peard’s (Lieut. G. S.) Campaign in the Crimea, post 8vo, 6s, 
Percivall’s (W.) he pe yey AS 2, part 2, 8vo, 12s, 
Pusey’s (E. B.) Doctrine of the Presence, 8vo, cl., 12s, 
kett on the Microscope, 3rd edit., 8vo, cloth, £1 1s, 

io’s Guide to the Religious Instruc. of Jewish Youth, 4s, 
Sherwood’s Little H and his Bearer, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 











with due acknowledgment of the favour he had 





Stanley (A. P.) on the Corinthians, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, £1 4s, 
Swete’s Family Prayers, fcap, 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Taylor’s Christian Sapa of Faith and Duty, 2nd ed. 7s. 6d. 
aay! of the Evi. of Exist. of the Deity, 7s, 6d. 

er. (J. F.) Ancient Jerusalem, 8vo, cloth, 15s, 

Trav 's Library, No. 82, Printing, sewed, 1s. 

(ne ting, & Arago’s Autobiography 2s.6d. 

Tucker’s (Miss) Southern Cross and Southern Crown, 3s, 6d. 








[Avranrmamcene,}—On the 26th poet. 1855, at his house 
15, Aldersgate-street, Wm. Devonshire Saull, Esq., F.G.S., 
F.B.AS., and F.A.8., of London, also Membre de la Société 
Géologique de France, aged seventy-two years. 











PAN’S DEW-DROP. 


I, 

Pay. Hither, Sylphs and Satyrs, hither! 
Here’s a secret going to wither : 
Stand around and answer true, — 
Is’t a gem, or drop of dew? 

Is its birthplace high or low, — 

Sky or ocean? Ho—ho—ho! 
Ho—ho—ho! 

Guess and tell me ere it. go! 


Il, 
‘Tis a tear from Luna’s eye ; 
*Tis a star from some lost sky ; 
"Tis a fairy pearl—a thing 
Fallen from Titania’s ring! 
*Tis a gem from Cupid’s bow.” 
Pan. Cupid!—Cupid !—Ho—ho—ho! 
o—ho—ho! 
Cupid leaves no jewels so. 


Tit. 
** "Tis a spangle from the shoe 
Which Queen Mab at Somnus threw; 
Tis a spark of Terra’s spar! 
Silver stud from Juno’s car! 
*Tis a rare and tiny shell 
Gather’d from some Mermaid’s cell!” 
Pan. Mermaid! Juno!—Ho—ho—ho! 
Ho—ho—ho! 
Tis but dew that’s frozen so. 


IV. %y 
** Who knows what it may conceal? 
Atoms can great truths reveal ; 
Is’t a glowworm, fast asleep, 
Caught and spell-bound ere’t could creep? 
Is’t an egg some insect knew?” 
Pan. ’Tis nothing else but frozen dew. 
A bud! a berry! Guess who can. 
*Tis frozen dew, or I’m not Pan! 
Winter ne’er such gem could show. 
Tis dew!—it is not !—Ho—ho—ho! 
Ho—ho—ho! 
Here’s a coil ’bout frost and snow! 
CHARLES SWAIN. 


OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


THE changes which have taken place in the con- 
stitution of this Society since last year have been 
more numerous than usual. Besides the loss of 
the favourite artist and veteran contributor, Copley 
Fielding, and of the scarcely less admired Charles 
Bentley, two other names, less familiar of late 
ears to the public, have disappeared—those of 
. Mackenzie, late treasurer, and John Bostock. 
Supplying to some extent these deficiencies, 
Messrs. John Gilbert and Samuel Palmer, from 
Associate Exhibitors have become Members, and 
the ranks of the Associates have been reinforced 
by the accession of two well-known names, late of 
the New Society, Messrs. Charles Davidson and 
William Collingwood; and by that of a young 
artist, Frederick W. Burton, who announces his 
head-quarters to be at the Weinmarkt, Nurem- 
berg. These changes, however, have had little 
apparent effect upon the general character of the 
Society's Exhibition, which has rarely of late years 
been marked by so much varied excellence as on 
the present rags mee eee i es 
ly ve ciency and vigour 0: 
mu deed, there are abundant proofs from 
the works in this gallery, that water-colour paint- 
-ing has far from reached its climax; and that in 
accomplished hands, and assisted by skilful appli- 
‘ances, it may enter into no unworthy rivalry with 
oils ; whilst the marvellous progress of photography 





opens a new field of experimental attempts. Much 
as there is to admire, there is perhaps as much to 
study in the novelties of treatment which have been 
adopted by some of the artists. 

The figures of Carl Haag, always eminent for 
their artistic style, are recommended this year by 
some peculiarities of subject. We are introduced 
to the costumes and manners of the state which 
was historically the first implicated in our present 
momentous war, Montenegro, and to those of the 
neighbouring country, Dalmatia, from whence 
Mr. Haag has apparently returned, having braved 
the inhospitalities of the ‘‘ rude Carinthian boor,” 
with a rich supply of artistic materials. The On 
Guard (20), and Outpost (39), are a pair of com- 
panion figures in male costume; whilst (in 240, 
290, and 293) A Peasant Woman, A Lady, and 
A Princess are presented to us, with excellent 
opportunities of comparison. The dwarfed features 
of the latter we may presume to be as true to life 
as the head-dress of coins may be to fact. Both 
deserve particular notice. A larger study of Dal- 
matian figures is given in the Ruins of Salona (65), 
where the action of the piece, which is supposed to 
represent a party of Morlacks listening to a bard 
as he sings the history of the destruction of the 
city, is not lively enough to give much animation 
to the group. But they remain an admirable 
study of dress and manners. In the figure, Una 
Cervara (88), taken, we presume, from the same 
class, advantage has been made of a bright back- 
ground of sky to give extraordinary dignity to the 
attitude of the peasant woman. 

In another style, of which many instances have 
already been exhibited, imitative of the breadth 
and depth of oil painting, we have the Head of 
a Venetian Lady (75), of very high finish, A Dal- 
matian Peasant (85), equally highly wrought, and 
others. Nothing can be more masterly than this 
elaborate treatment of water colours. In the 
former subject, however, the left shoulder of the 
figure appears to have been cut down, in order to 
be accommodated to the size of the paper, a 
result which rather mars the effect, otherwise 
admirable. The sketch from the Ruins of Diocle- 
tian’s Palace, Spalatro (160), is a vigorous and 
brilliant bit of colour, light and shade, and pictur- 
esque subject. Its boldness and success must be 

tifying to every eye. 

1s eed not inferior attaches to the works of 
Mr. John Gilbert. Remarkable as the success of 
this artist has been on former occasions, it is no less 
decided here. Even his defects display a freedom 
and originality of style, which does not amount to 
mannerism. The Merchant of Venice (9) is the 
most important of these works. Whether pur- 
posely or not, Mr. Gilbert’s Jessica is not the 
simple and innocent figure by which artists 
usually render this celebrated heroine, but a Jewess 
in features, of marked resolution as well as subtlety 
in disposition, voluptuous, and already resolved to 
turn traitorto her home. But we observe no inconsis- 
tency in this rendering, any more than in the 
figure of the Jew, unless it be that he is not old 
enough to answer the familiar notion of Shylock. 
The head of the boy Launcelot in its rich colouring 
rivals the examples of the ancient Spanish and 
Venetian schools, whilst its humour is broad 
enough not to disturb the dignity of the rest of the 
wcene. In the Alchymist (54) we have displayed 
an almost ostentatious facility of handling, and 
abundance of resources. But freedom and profu- 
sion have here reached. their due limits. The 
painting of the flesh, manifestly imitated from the 
lines of an engraving, deserves particular notice. 
The Letter-Writer, Constantinople (136), though 
sketchy in the outlines of the figures, is somethi 
more as to the admirable arrangement of light and 
shade, with due depth to the apartment, and relief 
to every figure. The elements of artistic success 
everywhere abound in these works. The Stage 
Coach of the Last (#) Century (151) is a picturesque 
study, dashed in with much force and spirit. 

Eminent also in the — d iment are 
the works of Mr. Alfred Fripp. 
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Home (110 and 165), are a pair of subjects wh 
must attract notice and admiration, ’ he: 
colour seems to have partaken of the gloom of the 
hour ; and the figure of the woman in the former 
Laut 


strides in an inelegant manner. But the 
success of this artist has been reached in Ai 
Days of Lamert, Roman Campagna (120), The 
utmost care of composition, taste in choice of fea 
tures, art in rendering expression, graduation of 
lights and shades, and technical skill in 

ing the various substances that make up the studied 
costumes, have been bestowed upon this pj 
which plainly displays them all, with no appear- 
ance of extraordinary pains or effort. It is diff. 
cult sufficiently to admire the gay effect of the 
group, and the masterly painting of the lace sleeves 
of the contadini, and the leather dresses of the 
men, Rarely are so many elements of art com 
bined as in this clever production. 

Mr. F. W. Topham contributes two pictures, 
which bear the indisputable signs of his taste and 
skill for dramatic composition, if not accompanied 
by that triumphant success which marks some of 
the works above noticed. In the Andalusian 
Letter Writer (141) the characters are admirably 
preserved, and the figures are as unembarrassed a 
nature itself ; but we are forcibly reminded thatthe 
artist is employing water colours, when we look a 


are too scattered to concentrate the spectator’s 
interest. 


subjects, displays and reproduces in a style of 
peculiar purity and sweetness the costumes of the 
French coast near Boulogne. 
these compositions speak for themselves ; and may 


remarkable brilliancy and firmness. The distant 


success. 


from its relation to passing events. The stenein 
the moonlight, where the wounded soldier just 


trasted with the interior, where his wife is weeping 
and praying by the cradle, and the dog beginsto 


find is announced to be shortly engraved from. 

Mr. John F, Lewis again contributes two df 
those Oriental subjects of minute liny handling, 
and elaborately finished detail, which stamp bs 
works with so strong a singularity. The Wells 
the Desert (185), and The Greeting in the Dew 
(150), are a pair of these strange pictures, 
naturally excite curiosity, and gratify it by an & 
hibition of literal facts, such as is rarely to be mé 
with in the productions of water-colour art. 

Mr. Hunt, who contributes in various styles, 
always successful in the painting of his pictures, 
if not always happy in the selection of subjed® 
The instance From Nature (285), though 
devoid of interest arising from sentiment of a 
kind, is a remarkable instance of technical 
Le Malade Imaginaire (229) recommends itself by 
its humour, it is true, but more by its 
rendering of the thing to be represented; and te 
same may be said of the pictures, An Usurper (155) 
and Confidence (275). : 

Of two pictures by the new Associate, Mi. 
F. W. Burton, representing Franconian Peasaslr 
(Pilgrims) in the Cathedral of Bamberg (181), b# 
decidedly the superiority. The skill with wie 
large number of figures has been arranged it 
picture is remarkable, and the arrangement of igt 
and shade extremely happy; in colour 
not reach the brilliancy which the scene sugge™ 
but this subdtied tone is perhaps due to thees 
of German taste, which is below our own it 


rt. Tayler still adheres to his hunting #! 
sporting scenes. The Stag Hunt—Full Ory 
is in a manner which we already have - 





from hi bat in Wendlend Honing) 
| figures are larger, and more carefully 


the green silk dress of the Spanish girl Th |) 
Posada (319), with less character in the action, |) 
displays the characteristic, features of a foreim | 
scene, and comprises an abundance of figures, which © 


Mr. Joseph 8. Jenkins, in a series of similar 


The simplicity ¢ 7 
of the groups, as in No. 76, are distinguished for a 
figures have also been arranged with the utmost : 


A subject by this artist, entitled Hope © 
and Fears (266), will attract more particular notice 


turned anxiously peeps through the lattice, isom | 


recognise his master’s approach. This picturewe | 
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The dogs and horses have been treated with a care 
and success quite his own. 

Mr. Goodall follows a traditional course of sen- 
timent in his pictures, which, however, borders 
sometimes on an affectation of simplicity, or, in 
plain language, silliness. In the Old Willow (302) 
the effect is pleasing, though rather weak. Mr. 
Oakley's Fisher-boy (94) is painted with firmness 
and clearness; and the Day-dream (280), though 
amall and rather hard, is finished with much care. 
In Mr. Palmer’s Dell of Comus (73), whilst the 
scenery is picturesque, the figures are all evidently 
too small np ge | to represent the scene. 

Amongst the lady figure artists, Mrs. Criddle 
has the evident superiority in her subject, The 
Thoughts Elsewhere (246), which is strikingly 
clear and effective, if not a little overwrought. 
Miss Margaret Gillies who contributes a number 
of subjects of highly-wrought execution, among 
which the compositions named Past and Future 
(198) and Portia (299) have been selected with 
much taste. 

The consideration of the landscape portion of 
the exhibition we must defer to a future occasion. 


NEW WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


Tats Society, whose exhibition is always one of 
the most attractive art features of the season, 
maintains this year its claim upon public admira- 
tion with much spirit and success. A considera- 
ble variety of excellent works in figures are sub- 
mitted to the discriminating eyes of visitors ; and 
there is no diminution in the’ accustomed array of 
subjects in landscape, architecture, and flowers. 
Some of the memorable incidents of the war also 
lend a deep and thrilling interest to a few of these 
productions ; but the habitual quality and charac- 
ter of the efforts of our water-colour artists flow 
on in a tolerably uniform stream, little affected 
by those fierce public emotions with which their 
graceful and thoughtful scenes have little. in 
common. 

Pre-eminent for elaborate drawing, careful study 
of costumes, and fresh and rich colour, are the 
figures of Mr. Corbould. The Flight of Fair Ellen 
(266) is the work of a most accomplished master 
ofhis art. Nothing can be suggested as wanting 
either in the composition, the grouping, the dresses, 
or the colour of this picture; yet it has a fault, 
which too manifestly detracts from its combination 
of exeellences, The sense of life and’ motion is 
wanting; the horse, notwithstanding the intensely 
vigorous action it is supposed to be throwing out, 
actually drags, from the tameness of its figure, par- 
ticularly in the hind legs; and thus we are im- 
pressed with a feeling of hackneyed composition, 
in @ work of romantic interest and of most con- 
summate skill in execution. In The Village Stile 
(7) less expression is demanded; the buxom milk- 
maid stands at the gate to be admired, and we ad- 
mite accordingly ; but the approach of ‘‘ Lubin” 
does not seem to awake any extraordinary emotion 
in her features. Here, however, as before, the 
drawing and colouring are most elaborate and suc- 
cessful. Paul and Silas at Philippi (229) is a 
work of higher order than the preceding. Rarely 
has so much depth and force been communicated to 
water-colour painting asin this example; the gloom 

prison recesses, the ponderous door crushin 
the shattered wall of Si Sena, forms a dark 
und against which the figure of the gaoler 
appears in fine relief. Nor is wanting here the 
oon of rapid apd the features of the 
express dignity and solicitude, unawed b 
the terrors of the scene. An objection might 4 
to the fairness of skin and cleanness of 


hands of the prison keeper, but this is a matter of 


minor importance. 
contributions of L. Haghe are more nume- 
yy than usual, and of undiminished excellence. 
Benitier, in the Church of St. Peter, Rome (63), 


ta no less by the novelty of its subject than 


the interesting effect of the colossal sculptures, 
88 compared with the living figures that pe core 
them. Those winged boys, for ever appealing 





eloquently in stone to the multitude, seem to rise 
like unearthly beings out of the crowd of worship- 
pers, who are grouped around in every variety of 
age and posture. In thesmaller subject, The Post- 
Office at Albano (78), the character, the expression, 
the manners, and the buildings, are forcible and 
simple enough to arrest and gratify every eye. In 
The Convivial Meeting of the Brewers’ Corporation 
(103), the success—as it was infinitely more diffi- 
cult—is by no means sv great. A party of burgo- 
masters are not an interesting study under any cir- 
cumstances ; to give life and freedom to such figures 
and such dresses would be no ordinary task, but here 
they serve as subsidiary to the walls and fireplace, 
roof and furniture of their splendid hall. They 
are in fact the human furniture, who are intended 
to illustrate the far more important mere wood 
and stone by which they are surrounded: the same 
must be said of the scene, Work First and Play 
After (341): but in the St. Peter's Festa (248) the 
subject derives its main importance from the archi- 
tecture, the sculpture, the glitter of colours and 
masses of light, which are always so ably treated 
by this accomplished painter. 

Mr. W. H. Kearney’s picture of How the Black- 
smith won the rich Painter’s Daughter (52), will 
attract much interested attention. There appears 
to be a little over anxiety to make the story tell 
itself completely ; but there is humour and charac- 
ter, of a very marked description, in every part of 
the subject. The attitudes of all the three figures 
are most natural and characteristic—apart from 
the successful treatment of the various materials. 
We have not space todo more than point attention 
to the successful treatment of the scene, which we 
doubt not will attract many admirers. 

Mr. Absolon’s figures are in his usual manner. 
Genevra (99) is one of the most prominent: pain- 
ful from its subject, it gathers little interest from 
the mode of treatment, which presents no novelties 
and not many attractions. The Girl at a Well 
(129) is more agreeable, yet exhibiting the flatness 
and want of modulation of colour, which is the 
characteristic of Mr. Absolon’s style. The subject 
(141) representing the Emperor Napoleon and 
some English sailors, is a sketch of more than 
usual temerity; nor does the Boulogne (163) con- 
vey a very adequate idea of Prince Albert’s landing 
last summer, which is here witnessed from the 
cliffs at a prodigious distance. The figures, which 
stand between the spectator and the remote piers 
of the harbour, are evidently the main points of 
this drawing. 

Romeo and Juliet (88) is a striking subject by 
E. H. Wehnert—rather overwrought as to execu- 
tion. The other scenes from Shakespeare (329) 
and (345) have more character. 

Mr. J. H. Mole’s contributions are numerous, 
and some of them of remarkable excellence. Bait. 
ing Hooks (38) is one of the prettiest of these 
groups. etching Peat (108) and Gypsies (147) 
may also be remarked amongst this class of homely 
peasant scenes. 

The figures by F. Rochard attract some attention 
from their subjects, which might not perhaps be 
so readily bestowed on the drawing of his figures. 
Beauty and the Beast (29), being the title of a group 
of a lady and lap-dog, with its quotation, will 
raise a smile, whilst Glt Vicini (69) also tells its 
own story, but in rather a free and inelegant style. 

Henry Warren’s Ye hae tellt me that afore, 
Jimmy (126), isa scene which has recommendations 
of careful and clever drawing and colouring to 
recommend it besides the humour and character of 
the scene. 

The Artist’s Studio (134), by T. H. Cromak, is 
an interior of much merit and interest, and close ad- 
joining is a figure by Miss Farmer, Mary, the Sister 
of Lazarus (135), which displays some peculiarity in 
the costume which has been employed, and much 
elegance of arrangement and attitude. 

In landscape few subjects command so much at- 
tention as the elaborate studies of T. L. Row- 
botham: The Brennar Pass (46) is one of the most 
highly-wrought of them ; and considering the diffi- 
a of obtaining depth in the material, one of the 


most su On the Lago di Garda (22), is 





another continental scene full of brightness and 
gaiety. Llyn-y-Dinas, near Beddgelert (200), is 
perhaps too overdrawn for this climate. 

Mr. Bennett’s and Mr. M ‘Kewan’s sketches have 
all the breadth, boldness, and spirit of their former 
styles. Among the many contributions of the 
former, Belted Will’s Tower (207) is the finest 
study of foliage perhaps in the collection, carried 
indeed in its treatment to the limits of the capa- 
bilities of water colours. Amongst the admirable 
and romantic sketches of the latter, On the Dee at 
Ruabon (146), Cambus Kenneth Abbey (119), and 
the Lane (307), may be particularly noticed. In 
figures Mr. M‘Kewan is not so distinguished, and 
the woman in the sketch (8) appears to be stepping 
with the utmost deliberation into six or eight 
feet of water. Landscape artists who treat figures 
as mere accessories, should scarcely expect them to 
go these lengths in their service. 

Mr. Hardwick appears in his full strength in the 
view with an unpronounceable name in North 
Wales (77), and the very picturesque Miner's 
Bridge on the Lugwy (160). 

The Devonshire coast scenes of 8. Cook continue 
to increase in brilliancy and truth. Cawsand Bay 
(48), is a study of beautiful effects, combined with 
no less delicacy than faithfulness. Mount Edg- 
cumbe (92) exhibits some skill in treatment of pecu- 
liar effects of air, and examples of tempestuous sea 
and sky are to be met with in other of his works, 
as in King Arthur’s Castle (127). 

Mr. Vacher’s highly-coloured but grandly- 
selected Italian scenes are in their usual style. 
4itna from the Theatre of Saormina (173), in par- 
ticular, is a most magnificent piece of natural 
scenery. 

We notice also briefly the following : an admira- 
ble study of houses at Rowen (12), by J. S. Prout; 
a clever view of Stirling Castle (19), by W. 
Robertson ; a gay and beautiful view of Rochester 
(36), by J. S. Robins; a clear and bright view of 
The Salmon Pool on the Tavy (74), by Philip 
Mitchell; and Welsh scenery (79) and (87), by 
W. Robertson. 

The scenery also of Whymper; the Avenue 
(130), by H. C. Pidgeon ; Mr. Maplestone’s group 
(140); and an admirable painting of country 
scenery, called An Unfrequented Path (236), by 
E. E. Warren, attract attention. 

The effect of afternoon sunlight breaking through 
a cloud against the side of a mountain is also ren- 
dered with wonderful power and force by Thomas 
Lindsay, in a small sketch of Penmaen Mawr (152). 

Mr. Bisrinen's fruit and flowers, and Mr. Harri- 
son Weir’s pidgeons, are of their usual excellence. 

The celebrated cavalry charges at Balaklava 
have been represented in two instances—that of the 
light cavalry by G. H. Laporte (181), and the less 
disastrous one of the Enniskilleners and Scots Greys, 
by M. A. Hayes, on the second screen (348). Into 
the merits of their details it is not for us to enter ; 
it will be sufficient to observe that accurate de- 
lineation of fact has been attempted rather than 
pictorial effect. 

The Society has received one addition to its 
roembers since last year, in the person of Mr. C. 
Brockey. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Out of thirty-eight candidates this year for the 
Fellowship of the Royal Society, the following are 
the fifteen recommended by the Council for elec- 
tion :—Arthur Connell, Esq. ; William Farr, Esq. ; 
William Lewis Ferdinand Fischer, Esq.; Isaac 
Fletcher, Esq.; William John Hamilton, Esq. ; 
John Hawkshaw, Esq.; John Hippesley, Esq. ; 
James Luke, Esq.; A. Follett Osler, Esq. ; 
Thomas Thomson, M.D.; Charles B. Vignoles, 
Esq.; Charles Vincent Walker, %- bert 
Wight, M.D.; Alexander William Williamson, 
Esq. ; George Fergusson Wilson, Esq. 

Dr. Martin Barry, F.R.S., a physiologist of 
eminence, died on the 27th ultimo, at Beccles, 
Suffolk, aged fifty-three. In early life he was a 
keen field-naturalist, but his researches were latterly 
chiefly confined to embryology and the minute study 
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of animal and vegetable fibres. Several commu- 
nications of value were made by him on these sub- 
jects to the Royal Society, and in 1839 he had the 
distinguished honour to receive the Society’s royal 
medal. Dr. Barry was also a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and a member of the Royal 
College of Physicians of that city. He was a re- 
spected member of the Society of Friends. 
Admiral Lloyd, an old Fellow of the Royal 


Society, having been elected in 1818, without any 
particular qualification for that honour, died also 
this week. 


The obituary of the week also contains the name 
of Mr. W. D. Saull, a member of the Geological, 
Astronomical, and Antiquarian Societies of Lon- 
don. He was a man of excellent heart, and a 
great enthusiast in his pursuits, but his knowledge 
was rather superficial, and his views, in regard to 
politics and religion as well as science, were any- 
thing but orthodox. He communicated some ob- 
servations to the Society of Antiquaries in 1841, 
on some British, Celtic, and Roman remains in the 
vicinity of Dunstable, and in the following year, 
on the meaning of Runic inscriptions, but no 
paper by him appears in the Archeologia of the 

ety, and a paper communicated by him to the 
Geological Society, relating to some notion of 
planetary influence on the globe, was not allowed 
to be printed. The name of Mr. Saull will be 
chiefly remembered in connexion with a valuable 
private museum, formed of geological specimens 
chiefly collected by himself, and other miscellaneous 
curiosities, which he opened every Thursday to the 
public. Nothing would more delight this kind but 
crotchetty philosopher than the pleasure of in- 
structing and exhibiting his treasures to the 
lower classes, and for a long time he was honour- 
pd ee among geologists as the working man’s 

en 


_ The Geographical Society of Paris held a meet- 
ing a few days ago, at which, after the reading of 
a detailed account of the latest geographical dis- 
coveries, it was announced that the val prize 
for the most important of such‘discov had been 
granted to Captain M‘Clure, for having found the 
north-west passage; also that a medal had been 
awarded to Captain Inglefield, for his explorations 
in the Polar seas, '’! 


we 

The opening ofthe Universal Exhibition at 
Paris was on Saturday last formally postponed 
from the Ist to the 15th of the present month. 
The backwardness of the preparations of all kinds 
rendered it absolutely impossible for the opening 
to take place on the Ist, and when it comes off on 
the 15th, it will, according to present ap ces 
be far, very far indeed, from complete. The Exhi- 
bition of the Fine Arts is, however, in a fair state 
of preparedness, and it can open with éclat. We 
are glad to learn that the English artists will con- 
tribute more largely to it than had been expected. 
They have sent 320 oil-paintings (nine of which 
are by Landseer), 137 aquarelles, 81 pieces of 
sculpture, 156 engravings, 25 lithographs, 8 chro- 
mo-lithographs, 26 engravings on wood, 25 archi- 
tectural designs and plans; and even these totals, 
made up some days ago, will be increased before 
the opening. 

The vacancy occasioned in the Imperial Botanic 
Gardens of St. Petersburg by the death of the 
Director, M. de Meyer, mentioned in our last, has 
been offered to the Gottingen Professor of Botany, 
Dr. A. Griesbach, and also to Dr. Seemann, but 
declined, and Dr. Reichenbach, of Leipsic, is 
spoken of as his successor. The great reluctance 
of scientific men to accept this office arises, we 
believe, from the facts of their having to bind 
themselves to retain it for thirty-six years, and of 
being exposed to numerous intrigues, unless pre- 
pared to follow in the general train of official cor- 
ruption that is known to exist in Russia. Dr. 
Fischer, one of the former directors, was suddenly 
removed, because he refused to sanction some 
i ity in the establishment, involving the 
interests of a person in high station. The salary 
is a a-year. 

£ Anniversary Meeting of the Zoological 
Society on Monday, promises were given in the 





Report of the Council, which we hope to see veri- 
fied, of a more careful management of finances, 
and of a more prompt publication of the Society’s 
‘Tilustrated Proceedings.’ Great exertions had 
been made by the Secretary to bring up the arrears, 
and it was announced that in three weeks’ time 
they would positively be in the hands of the Fel- 
lows. Dr. Gray, a Vice-President of the Society, 
and ex-member of the council, was rather sharply 
censured at the meeting for having given publicity 
to certain statements affecting the interests of the 
Society, which, it was argued, were exaggerated 
and untrue. He, however, reminded the speaker 
that his printed publication was marked “ private,” 
and the Chairman ruled that it could not be brought 
under discussion. 

The Newspaper Bill has — through com- 
mittee, but we cannot compliment the House of 
Commons on its wisdom or on its sense of justice, 
in refusing a few hours’ copyright on news pro- 
cured at a special cost through the enterprise of 
particular individuals. The Senate ought not to 
shrink from the enactment of a law because there 
might be difficulty in enforcing it. By all respect- 
able members of the press the right would be 
acknowledged, and none could invade the right in 
a form to be of any detriment to the original, with- 
out obvious penalty. The source of news is open 
to every one alike, and he who goes to the expense 
of procuring it, has a right to be protected for a 
time, on account of the speciality of its value 
acquired by that expense. We also think that the 
House has erred very much against the interests 
of the revenue in continuing the practice of retrans- 
mitting papers a dozen times through the post 
with the same stamp. It is well known that 
newspapers are reposted to an enormous extent 
merely as waste paper. 

The Royal Institution, in Albemarle-street, 
continues to flourish with undiminished prosperity. 
The Report of the Committee of Visitors for the 
past year states that the contributions from Mem- 
bers and Annual Subscribers in 1854 have been 
very satisfactory, as well as the receipts for atten- 
dance at the courses of lectures, The general 
income has exceeded the expenditure of the year 
by the sum of 7951. 2s. 4d.; and the Managers 
have been enabled, in addition to the annual invest- 
ment of the accumulating funds, amounting to 
1841, 10s. 1d., to lay out 500/. in the purchase of 
3l. per cent. Consols, and to buy an exchequer 
bill for 1007. A list of books presented accompa- 
nies the Report, amounting in number to about 
175 volumes, and making a total, with those pur- 
chased by the Managers and Patrons, of nearly 
900 volumes (including periodicals) added to the 
library in the year. 

The resolutions passed at a crowded meeting of 
the governors of Christ’s Hospital on Monday give 
promise of much benefit to the institution in an 
educational point of view, and we trust that steps 
will be taken at no distant day to make more 
abundant use of its financial resources. It is pre- 
posterous to retain the school in a locality where 
the ground is of such enormous value as a building 
site. The boys may be just as well educated in 
Hertfordshire, where the corporation has land, as 
in the very heart of the metropolis, and the income 
derivable from the metropolitan property would 
provide large additional means of education. 

Several Fellows of the Linnean Society having 
expressed a wish that a Portrait of the President, 
Thomas Bell, Esq., F.R.S., should be placed in 
the meeting-room, a subscription, to be limited to 
a guinea, has been opened for the purpose, and 
upwards of eighty Fellows have already inscribed 
their names to the Testimonial. 

Mr. T. B. Macaulay has been elected a member 
of the section of philosophy and history of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Amsterdam. The 
same honour has been conferred on M. Guizot, 
M. Ranke, M. Michel Chevalier, and other dis- 
tinguished men of France, Germany, and Belgium. 

M. Luther, of the Observatory at Bilk, near 
Dusseldorff, discovered in the night of the 19th 
ult, a new planet of the eleventh magnitude be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter. 





The anniversary meetings of the various relig; 
and benevolent societies are being held ag Usual af 
Exeter Hall. Of these May meetings, the 
one falling within our province to notice is that 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, whig 
was held on Wednesday, the Earl of Shaftesbury 
presiding. The proceedings of this noble ingtity, 
tion continue to be conducted with energy and 
and the income this year is larger than on 
previous occasion, except the jubilee year, Tel 
ing a special fund for China, the revenue fo 
1854-1855 is 136,032. The expenditure has ben 
149,0402. The Bibles sent to the camp and the hog. 
pitals, and also to other places where unusual 
Ings occurred, account for this excess. Incaleulabk 
are the benefits that have been conferred by this 
Society during the last half-century, in the diff. 
sion of knowledge and civilization, as well as ip 
— the cause of truth and piety throughout the 
world, 

At the annual meeting of the Literary Assocs. 
tion of the Friends of Poland, held on the Srd iat 
the office-bearers were elected, the Marquis of 
Breadalbane retaining his post as President, Re 
solutions bearing on the circumstances of Poland 
as affected by the present war were passed by the 
meeting, and a tribute of sorrow put on record 
the loss of the lamented Lord Dudley Stuart, 
Lords Beaumont and Jocelyn, and Sir R. Heron, 
were also mentioned in the Report as among the 
distinguished friends of Poland deceased during 
the past year. Lord Kinnaird, Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, Mr. Pulzsky, Prince Czartoryski, an § 
the Earl of Harrington, were among the speakers | 
at the meeting. 7 

The Exhibition of Art contributions in aid © 
the Patriotic Fund has this week been removed to 
Burlington House, Piccadilly. Visitors will nov 
see the pictures and other works to greater adva- 
tage, and also have an opportunity of seeing the 
mansion of which Sir R. Chambers, the architec 
of Somerset House, said, that ‘‘ few persons in this 
vast city are aware, that behind that brick screa 
ishid one of the finest ‘buildings in Europe,” ani 
which it is intended, we believe, to give to th 
Learned Societies. 

At the sale of the library of the late Mt 
McLellan, by Messrs. Brown and Macindos, of 
Glasgow, the books fetched good prices, as wil 
be seen from a few which we annex. Britto's 
‘History of the English Cathedrals,’ 15/. 15s, 
Billing’s ‘Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities 
of Scotland,’ 4 vols. 142., ‘Visconti Il Museo Pio 
Clementine,’ 7 vols. 131. 16s., Dibdin’s ‘Biblio 
graphical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque Tour) 
3 vols. 132. 18s., Shaw’s ‘Decorations and Dressesd 
the Middle Ages,’ 2 vols. 13/. 13s., Jamieson's 
‘Dictionary of the Scottish Language,’ 4 vols 
51. 8s., Handel’s Works in Full Score, 32 vols 
251. 12s., Burney’s ‘History of Music,’ 5l. &, 
‘The Wellington Despatches,’ 13 vols. 161. 1& 
The sale of this valuable library, which is w 
usually rich in works on architecture and the fin 
arts, excited much interest in Glasgow, whet 
Mr. McLellan was highly esteemed by his fellow 
citizens, as a man of cultivated mind and munit 
cent liberality. 

Negotiations for a treaty for the mutual protec 
tion of literary and artistic property have for sum 
time been carried on between the governments of 
France and England ; and there is every probabi 
lity that they will be brought to a satisfactoy 
conclusion. The only point on which any differ 
ence of opinion is understood to exist is as to the 
length of time for which the protection is to run. | 

A sarcophagus, apparently .of immense anti 
quity, was, says a Smyrna newspaper, recently dit 
covered at Sayda. A dispute arose as to 
it should belong, but the government at Constr 
tinople put an end to it by ordering the sv 

hagus to be sent to that city. The sarcophagys 
rs an inscription in the Phenician language. 

Sir John Herschel, for whose health consider 
able anxiety has been for some little time enter 
tained, is nearly recovered, and very much “1 
ing his retirement from the office of Master of 

t. 
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The appointment of Sir Roderick Murchison to 
the office of Director-General of the Geological 
Survey, was notified in the House of Commons on 
Thursday by the Premier. : F - 

Autograph sales by auction continue to be 

vent in Paris. At a recent one, the manu- 
script of the ‘Address to Frenchmen, Friends of 
Law and Peace,’ which was found on Charlotte 
Corday, after she had assassinated Marat, was 
knocked down for 81l.; a letter of Bourdaloue 
went for 4J. 4s., several of Bossuet at about 16s. 
each; several of Fenelon at from 10s. to 18s. ; one 
from Jules de Medicis, who was elected Pope in 
1523, for 11. 15s. ; one of Franklin for 15s. ; one 
of Frederick the Great for 15s., and one of the 
notorious Fouquier-Tinville for 18s. 

Dr. Rathke, a Norwegian naturalist, died a few 
days since at Christiania. He was the oldest pro- 
fessor of the University of that place, to which he 
had been attached for more than forty years. He 
has bequeathed to that establishment his valuable 
library and his numerous collections of natural 
history, which he had formed during several long 
journeys in Europe and America. 

The late eminent geologist, Mr. G. B. Green- 
ough, has left a fortune of not less than 180,000/., 
all derived, it is said, from his father, by whom 
it was realized in the manufacture of lozenges. No 
portion of ir, we regret to add, has been bequeathed 
to science. 

By the death of Sir Henry Bishop, which took 
place on the 30th ult., we have lost the most dis- 
tinguished representative of the English school of 
composition, and one whose name will ever rank 
high in the history of music. Purcell alone, of 
past generations, will be mentioned as of a higher 
order of genius, and Arne will share with him the 
distinction of having produced many memorable 
national melodies, but of living composers Sir 
Henry Bishop has long been acknowledged the 
first. The multitude of his works has been some- 
what uafavourable to his fame, which would have 
been greater had his invention and art been con- 
centrated on fewer productions. It is now nearly 
half a century since his name appeared before the 
public as a composer, being the author of the music 
of a ballet produced at Covent Garden in 1806. 
His first opera, the Circassian Bride, was performed 
at ag Aang in the old house, before the fire in 
1809. From that time a rapid succession of works 
of various kinds appeared, and Henry Bishop was 
the most fertile as well as the favourite writer for 
the English musical stage. Most of these operas 
are now scarcely known by name, but detached 
passages from many of them, airs, duets, glees, 
and concerted pieces, live in the national memory, 
and are still fresh and familiar in home and social 
circles, lari, the. Maid of Milan, may never 
again be performed on the public stage, but one 
of its songs, ‘Sweet Home,’ will be sung as long 
a8 English firesides are known, and wherever the 
ays tongue is spoken. No composer of 

times has left so many pieces that promise 
to endure as popular melodies. Henry Rowley 
Bishop was born in London in 1786. In 1810 he 
Was appointed director of the music at Covent 

& post which he retained till 1824. He 
was for many years director of the concerts of 
Ancient Music. On the establishment of the chair 
of music at Edinburgh, founded by the late General 

“ e Town Council unanimously offered to 
Sir Henry Bishop the appointment, which he ac- 
cepted, but soon resigned, as residence in Edin- 

would have been incompatible with other 
ional engagements. He was afterwards 
Professor of Music at Oxford, an appoint- 
an chiefly honorary, which he held till his | 
a ges in the popular taste, or rather in that of 
he fashionable world, have for many years left 

ttle scope for Sir Henry Bishop's talents as a 
Wniter of dramatic music, and his last years wit- 
neseed great reverses in his personal fortune, com- 
a the times when the English opera 

An advertisement lately informed the 

t he was “without means of meeting 
es, or for making any pro- 

i ” To provide 





for these immediate wants some concerts have 
lately been given, consisting of selections of the 
choiéest pieces from his various works. The 


| friendly ‘and’ kind exertions of the committee are 


coutinued for the benefit of the family, and we are 
happy to learn that their public appeal is being 
generously responded to. The Covent Garden 
Theatrical Fund with 501. and Mr. Broadwood 
50/., head a goodly list of subscriptions. 

At the Royal Italian Opera the performances 
this week have been Ernani and Fidelio. To- 
night L’ Elisir d’ Amore is produced, when Lablache 
makes his reappearance. The part of Belcore will 
be sustained by the new baritone, Graziani, and 
that of Nemorino by Gardoni. 

At Drury Lane, on Wednesday, M. Daguilar’s 
grand concert came off with signal success, Madame 
Gassier’s singing being one of the chief attractions. 
Her performance of Rosina, in the Barber of 
Seville, is a fine display of art throughout, and her 
brilliant vocalization in the well-known Valse in 
the music lesson is a remarkable effort. The whole 
cast of this opera is excellent, M. Gassier making 
a capital Figaro, both in voice and action. The 
French company of the Théatre de la Gaité have 
continued their performances of Les Cosaques. 

At the Haymarket English operas, or rather 
operas in English, have been given, in which Mr. 
Sims Reeves bears the principal part. Fra Diavolo 
was given last week, and the Bohemian Girl this 
week, in a very effective manner. 

Among other musical events of the week, we 
make mention of the Fourth Concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, in which a symphony, composed 
by Mr. Lucas, very creditable to his talents and 
taste, was received with discerning favour. Mr. 
Sterndale Bennett’s last concert for the season 
took place at the Hanover-square Rooms, and the 
first of Mr. Cooper’s at the New Beethoven Rooms, 
Queen Anne-street. 

Madame Anna Thillon, before leaving profes- 
sional life, is te give a series of farewell perform- 
ances at the Lyceum Theatre. The first night is 
on Monday, when she appears as Catherine in Les 
Diamans de la Couronne, the character in which 
she formerly gained highest reputation in London. 

Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang and Mozart's requiem 
were performed by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
at Exeter Hall on Wednesday evening, the chief 
vocalists being Madame Clara Novello, Mr. 
Lockey, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes. 

We have more than once had occasion to notice 
the enormous sums which a successful opera pro- 
duces by being performed for years together in all 
the great cities of Europe. The sale of the music 
is also a source of great profit. Messrs. Brandus, 
the musical publishers of Paris, who are trans- 
forming their firm into a company by shares, state 
in a prospectus they have published, that the 
copyright of Robert le Diable has produced them 
6000/., that of the Muette de Portici, 6000., that 
of the Favorite, 40001., that of the Juive, 4000/., 
that of the Huguenots, 32001., that of William 
Tell, 32001., that of the Domino Noir, 40001., that 
of the Pré aux Clercs, 24001., and that of the 
Mousquetaires de la Reine, 20000. 

The theatrical week in Paris has produced many 
novelties, but only one that is worthy of the honour 
of being mentioned. is one is a comedy in five 
acts and verse, by a M. Serret, and has been pro- 
duced at the Odéon Theatre, under the title, Le 
Mauvais Riche, or Bonheur passe Richesse. It re- 
presents rich people —— and vicious, and 
poor people as only ly happy. Now these two 
themes have not only been worked to death on the 
stage—having been treated over and over again 
from the time of the Greeks and Romans down- 
wards—but if they were ever true, which is doubt- 
ful, are now absolutely and totally false ; for, as 
all the world knows, rich men are not, as such, 
either fools or knaves, and poor men are not, as 
such, supremely happy. The exact contrary is, in 
fact, as often the case now-a-days. And not 
only is the new comedy thus false in conception, 
but it is not very cleverly executed, and its 
‘*poetry” is very near akin to that mediocrity 
which neither gods nor columns can tolerate, 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—April 23rd.—The Earl of 
Ellesmere, President, in the chair. Viscount 
Brackley, the Hon. and Rev. C. Harris, Captain 
R. Le M. Maclure, R.N., Dr. W. B. Baikie, 
M.D., R.N., and Messrs. D. J. May, R.N., 
R. O'Byrne, and Thos, F. Robinson were elected 
Fellows. Sir Roderick Murchison explained the 
cause of the delay in the erection of the monument 
to the memory of Lieut. Bellot, which he said 
arose from the difficulty in procuring sufficiently 
large blocks of granite for the —— He next 
exhibited the drawing of the Obelisk intended to 
be raised at the Quay at Greenwich, which he 
stated would be thirty-two feet high and four feet 
at its base. Sir Roderick regretting that the monu- 
ment had not been completed, more especially on 
account of the recent visit of the Emperor and 
Empress of France, was glad to announce that, 
after paying the cost of its erection, a surplus of 
about 1500/. would be left for the provision of the 
five sisters of the gallant Frenchman, a portion of 
which had already been devoted to that object. 
The President directed the attention of the Fel- 
lows to a number of beautiful sketches, ~oqenes 
to the Society by the late Dr. Kirk, of the Bombay 
army, made when engaged onthe survey of the Red 
Sea, and when attached to the mission to the Court of 
Shoa, in Southern Abyssinia, under Sir William 
Harris ; and also to an atlas, by M. Jomard, of 
Paris, entitled ‘Les Monuments de la Géographie,’ 
&c., exhibited by Messrs. Williams and Norgate. 
The papers read were :—1. ‘Commercial Notes on 
the State of California,’ by Mr. G. Aikin, consul 
at San Francisco, communicated by the Foreign- 
Office. 3. Letter from Dr. Barth to Vice-Consul 
Gagliaffi, dated Kano, Nov. 12, 1854, commu- 
nicated by the Foreign-Office. Dr. Barth dis- 
claimed all desire of having his tomb prepared 
for him, as had been done by Dr. Vogel; on 
the contrary, he<hoped, within three months, 
to be in Murzuk, on his return to Europe*, 
4, Letter addressed by Lieut. Richard Burton, of 
the Bombay army, to the Secretary, dated Aden, 
February 25, 1855. Lieut. Burton has just 
returned to Aden from his venturesome journey to 
Hurrur, in Abyssinia, having landed at Leyla, and 
penetrated to that hitherto by Europeans unvisited 
town, where he had remained ten days in the 
Amir’s palace, investigated the state of the coffee 
trade, and returned to the sea coast by way of 
Berbera. The town of Hurrur he places in lat. 9 
degs. 20 min. N., and long. 40 deg. 7 min. E. 
The altitude, by boiling water thermometer, he 
gives at 5500 feet above the level of the sea. 
Lieutenant Burton intends, should leave of absence 
be given, proceeding, with Lieutenants Herne and 
Speke, again from Aden to Abyssinia, in order 
more fully to explore the country of the Webbi 
Somali, and to settle the question of the perpetual 
snows said by Messrs. Krapff and Retman to 
exist on the mountains near the eastern coast. 
5. The fifth paper gave a detailed account of the 
recent earthquake at Brussa, in Asia Minor, 
addressed to the Earl of Clarendon, and communi- 
cated by his lordship’s direction to this Society. 


Socrety or Arts.—April 18th.—Mr. Thomas 


Winkworth in the chair. The paper read was, 
‘Notes on the Revision of Architecture in con- 
nexion with the Useful Arts ; with some Account 
of the Ventilation of St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool,’ by Dr. D. B. Reid, F. RSE. After referring 
to a laboratory which was erected in Edinburgh, 
in the year 1833, the author proceeded to state, 
that the occupation of this building had led to 
certain conclusions, among which the most im- 
portant were as follows. t the amount of air 


below the standard requisite for the preservation 
of health. That the ingress of air by an extensive 
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system of diffusion was the great desideratum in 

ractical ventilation, and that in all public build- 
ings it should be admitted by special apertures and 
channels, in which it could be tempered to any 
extent required. That in any system of illumina- 
tion the imitation of the diffused light of day was 
the point to be aimed at, and that all the pro- 
ducts of combustion from such illumination should 
be completely removed from the general atmo- 
sphere of the apartment. That alow roof, com- 
bined with a powerful reflection of sound there, 
and a floor highly absorptive of sound, and aper- 
tures by which it could escape, tended powerfully 
to improve the communication of sound. Venti- 
lation, acoustics, and illumination ought, in the 
author's opinion, to form primary subjects of con- 
sideration in all public edifices, As a means of 
facilitating the revision of architecture in its posi- 
tion as a useful art, and of placing the useful and 
the beautiful in a more harmonious conjunction 
than they present in public buildings and in the 
habitations of the people, Dr. Reid suggested, 
that no portion of any public building should be 
commenced till a more complete series of models 
or drawings was provided than had hitherto been 
customary. That the present mode of remune- 
rating architects often led to the too precipitate 
commencement of foundations before any system 
of warming, ventilation, acoustics, lighting, or 
drainage was fully considered and determined. 
And that an extended system of instruction should 
be provided for the future student of architecture 
at all the principal colleges or universities in this 
country, such as had been partially commenced of 
late years, and the curriculum placed on the same 
footing as to honour and position that was awarded 
to the members of other learned professions. 


Astatio.—April 21st.—Lord Ashburton, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., 
was unanimously elected a resident mefber. The 
Director presented a communication from Sir John 
Bowring, containing some additional notices by Mr. 
Edkins, of the Buddhist works carried from India 
to China, and translated into the Chinese language 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. Some 
notices of original Chinese works on Buddhism 
were added. Several of the translated works are 
still extant in Sanscrit, their original language, and 
have been partially examined by M. Burnouf. 
The Director also submitted a translated extract 
from the memoirs of Hiun Tsang, the Chinese 
traveller in India, which had been forwarded to 
him by M. Julien, of Paris, As mentioned in the 
notice of the last meeting of the Society, the me- 
moirs of Hiun Tsang turn out to be in part trans- 
lations of original Sanscrit documents. The ex- 
tract translated contains a notice of a sovereign 
named Mahira Kula, who inhabited a city named 
Cheka, on the banks of the Vipdsa, and who had 
gained for himself the supremacy over the sur- 
rounding country. He fled to Cashmere. Here he 
was received and protected by the king of the coun- 
try, but in the course of a few years the refugee led 
arevolt against his protector, killed him, and oecu- 
pied the throne in his place. After which he killed 
all the chief men of the kingdom, and destroyed 
the various monuments and establishments of the 
Buddhists. Professor Wilson remarked that the 
character given of the king Mahira Kula, was 

uite in accordance with that found in the Raja 
ngini, the only real Sanscrit history yet dis- 
covered. The assistant-secretary read an extract 
from a letter of Colonel Rawlinson, written at 
Babylon a few days before the departure of the 
Colonel, who quits his political duties, and is daily 
in this country, where he intended to 

devote himself exclusively to the elaboration and 
ublication of the immense stores of Assyrian and 
Babylonian learning which he has gathered in 
Mesopotamia. The intelligence communicated in 
this letter is of some interest to persons engaged 
in the inv ion of ian archmology. A 
fragment of another obelisk has been found at 
Koyunjik, with an inscription uponitin the Hieratic 
character, like that on the Shamasphul obeliak, and 





on Lord Aberdeen’s black stone. Colonel Raw- 
linson believes it to be a record of the biblical 


king Pul, but until the rest of the monument, 
shall be discovered, nothing can be said of. it, dey; 


cisively. A duplicate of the genealogical list, No. 
70 of the inscriptions published by the British 
Museum, has also been found, with two lines 
wanting in the published list. This gives the 
name of Tsulil, father of Belkapi. The Colonel is 
much inclined to believe that all the names in the 
list are in really direct succession, and not in a 
double line, as supposed, though he admits that 
the point is open to doubt. A mound has lately 
been opened near Bushire, and very many bricks 
have been found with Scythic legends. The only 
name the Colonel has found is that of Tirhakeh. 
A similar mound has been opened at Taurich, the 
ancient Siraf, further to the south, and in this the 
bricks found have also Scythic inscriptions, proving 
the early Cushite, or Ethiopic dominion over the 
Eastern shores of the Persian Gulf, as it was in 
the days of Herodotus. A ruined city named 
Zerghul, which appears promising, has been dis- 
covered on the skirts of the Arabian desert. The 
Colonel’s letter concluded with the very probable 
conjecture that the Shinar of the Bible is really 
Shin-ar, or Shéh-nahar, the two rivers, the real 
Assyrian name of Mesopotamia, which an Indian 
. this eg would call by the exactly similar name, 
o0-ale, 


Royat Instrtution.—A pril 2nd.—A. A. Gold- 
smid, Esq., Vice-President, in thechair. Eustace 
Anderson, Esq., Andrew Whyte Barclay, M.D., 
and Thomas Parry Woodcock, Esq., were duly 
elected Members. J. Baily, Esq.; C. Beevor, 
Esq.; H. Bradbury, Esq.; J. Dickinson, Esq. ; 
Dr. H. M. ; Rev. G. D. Hill, were 
admitted Members. Thanks were voted to 
Thomas Sopwith, Esq. ; Dr, W. Odling; the Rev. 
J.E. Ashby; and the Rev. John Barlow, V.P., 
and Sec. R.I., for their discourses on the evenings 
of March 9, 16, 23, and 30. The presents 
received since the last meeting were laid before the 
Members. A special vote of thanks was returned 
to His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, the 
President, for his present of a magnificently bound 
copy of Rosellini’s ‘Monumenti dele’ Egitto e della 
Nubia,’ in nine volumes, 8vo, with an atlas of 
plates in three volumes folio. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. 
— British Architects, 8 p.m,—(Anniversary.)} 
Juridical, 8 p.m, 
Chemical, 8 p.m, 
Royal Institution, 2 p.m. — (General Monthly 


vesting.) 

Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Special adjourned dis- 
cussion on Public Works for India. 

Tuesday.—Horticultural, 3 p.m. 

— Medical and Chirurgical, 8 p.m. 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.— (On the Economic Dis- 
tribution of Material in the Sides, or Vertical 
Portion, of Wrought Iron Beams, By Mr, J, 
Barton.) 


Syro-Eayptiad, 74 (1. Samuel Sharpe, E 

yro-Egyp p.m.—(1. Samue Sq., 

Notes on Syria; 2. Mr. Harle on Ner, 1) 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor dall on 

oltaic Electricity.) ‘ 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. Charles*Sander- 
son on the Manufacture of Steel as carried on 
in different Countries.) 

Graphic, 8 p.m. 

Ethnologi 8} p.m. — (On some Remains of a 
Primitive eople in the South-east Corner of 

Yorkshire, with some Remarks on the Earl 
Ethnology of Britain, By Thomas Wright, 
A.M.,, F.8.A.) 

Litres Fund, 3 p.m. 

—  R&.S. of Literature, 44 p.m, 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m. 


juaries, 8 p.m, 
—  RBoyal Institution, 3 p.m,—(Mr. G, Scharf, jun, 
Christian Art.) 


p.m, 
tution, 84 p.m, — (Henry Bradlury, 
M.B.L,, on Nature Printing.) : 
8 p.m, 


c, 4 p.m. 
Tastitution, 8 p.m, . Du Bois-Reymond 
Meo wlect Physiology) 


[May § 
VARIETIES. 


Oliver Cromwell's Veterans.—The last 


the ‘‘Tronsides” appear to have been Al =a 


McCullock, residing near Aberdeen at the time of 
his death in 1757, aged: one hundred and thirty. 
two ; and Colonel Thomas Winslow of Tipperary, 


in Ireland, who died in 1766, at the extraordinary 
age of one hundred and forty-six. He held ty 
rank of captain when accompanying Oliver on thy 
famous expedition to Ireland in 1649, But par 
haps the most remarkable relic of ti i 
transmitted to our own times, was the son of one 
of Oliver’s drummers ; which son was living near 
Manchester, so recently as 1843, at the of one 
hundred and twenty. This was James Fs 
whose father, supposing him to have been a drum. 
mer boy of the age of ten at the Protector’s death 
in 1658, need not have been more than seventy. 
five at the birth of the son; so that the case iy 
quite credible.—Manchester Guardian, 

New Fossil Bird.—The discovery of a foxil 
tibia of a gigantic bird, in a clay deposit, x 
Meudon, near Paris, was announced at the last sit 
ting of the Academy of Sciences, The bone isofs 
species of which no remains are known to exist; ani | 
it is quite different to those that have been found of 
the large birds from Madagascar and New Zealand, 
Judging from the fossil, the bird must have bee 
twenty times bigger than a wild swan, and mut 
have weighed upwards of 400 Ibs. The Academy 
has charged a committee of its members to makes 
detailed report on the fossil. 
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“* A valuable treatise.”"—Joun Butt. 
London: Longman and Co.; and by post only from the Auth, 
at his Institution for the Cure of Impediments in Speech, Nol, 
New Burlington Street (late of Regent Street). 











On the Ist of May, 1855, price One Shilling, 


[HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
No. 167, containing the TRANSACTIONS of the PHAR 
MACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Contents: The Proceedings in Error—Court of Bxcheque: 
Adjournment of the Case—The Materia Medica of the Pharm. 
copwia—Homeeopathy in the Army and Navy—Concentrated It: 
fusions—Filtration—The Pharmacopeeia Preparations—North Bit 
tish Branch of the Pharmaceutical Society: Annual 
c d Infusi of the Edi gh Pharmaco} 
Oidium or Vine Disease—Report of Examination for 
chester Chemists’ Society—Materia Medica of Scinde—The (itl 
Hospital at Smyrna—Botanical Rambles at Scutari—Practicl 
Rules in Electro Deposition—The Cinchona Barks—The Chemiel 
Methods of detecting Blood Stains—Secret Pormule—The Resp 
sibility of a Dispenser of Prescriptions—The Fibrous Plant 
India fitted for Cordage, Clothing, and Paper, &c.— Balance Sheet 
of the Pharmaceutical Society for 1854—Correspondents, &e. & 

‘Volume XIII. may be had in boards, as well as the preced™ 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 

London: John Churchill, New Burlington Street ; Maclachist 
and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. __ 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE AND 
HISTORICAL REVIEW for MAY contains the fallout 
articles :—1. Whitelocke’s Embassy to Queen Christina of 8 om 
2. The “Charter Oak” of Connecticut (with an Bngratae 
3. John Montagu of the Cape. 4. The Chinese Empire: ; 
Huc. 5. More “ Last Words of Swift: his Notes on 4 
History (with a Fac-Simile). 6. Early Female 4 
Marcella. 7. Letter of John Howard the Philanthropist : 
Crimea. 8. Sequel of the History of the Corpotation of — 
from the French of M. Thierry. 9. Memorial of Sir James 
hill, History Painter to George I. and II. 10. The Em 
of Women. 11. The Wardship of Valerian Weslye, 
Co. Meath, in the reign of James I. With Oo’ ( 
Sylvanus Urban, Notes of the Month, Antiquarian Reams 
Historical Chronicle, and Osrrvany, including Memoirs , 
count Boyne; Viscount O'Neill; Lord Erskine; bs 4 
Capt. Sir Philip Broke, Bart. ; Sir George Larpent, barge iis, 
Loveden, Esq., M.P.; William Williams, Esq.; Robert ; 
Esq.; Rev. Samuel Warneford, D.O,L. ; Sir Henry T- feb 
George Bellas Cresnous™ bag hy Davies, F.B.8.; 
Nicholls; Stephen Jackson, -; George Papworth, Bat! ag, 
Carpenter, Esq.; John James Masquerie?, 











gous, 1, Parliament Street. 
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(0004, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 
To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily,so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed,and the whole prepara- 
= aon grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 
8. 6d. 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
82, Old Broad Street, City. 

In regard to purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 
Commission in the “‘ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 


N° 1998] 
1905] 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “EMILIA WYNDHAM.” 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE HEIRESS OF HAUGHTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,” &o. 
THE SECRET MARRIAGE; or,| THE WIFE’S TRIALS. 3 vols. 


CONTRASTS in Li A Novel. By Miss FANNY “*The Wife’s Trials’ deserves to be a successful novel, for 

WILLIAMS. 8 vols. it is one of the most spirited and amusing we have read for 

«<The Secret Marriage’ is one of the best novels of the | along time. The interest is sustained without flagging to 
season.” —Literary ette, the very last page.” —Atheneum, 


EUSTACE CONYERS. By JAMES HANNAY, 


AUTHOR OF “SINGLETON FONTENOY,” &¢. 83 vols. [Just ready. 
HURST & BLACKETT, Pustisners, Successors To HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Marinonovan Sreezzr, 
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THE SUCCESSFUL RESULTS OF THE LAST HALF CEN- 
TURY HAVE PROVED BEYOND QUESTION THAT 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL possesses 


peculiarly nourishing powers in the growth, restoration, 

and improvement of the Human Hair. It prevents it from falling 
off or turning grey, strengthens weak hair, produces a thick and 
luxuriant growth, cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff, and makes 
it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. Its operation in cases of 
baldness is peculiarly active; and in the growth of the BEARD, 
WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, and MOUSTACHES, it is unfailing 
in its stimulative operation. For children it is especially recom- 
mended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair. 

Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.: Family Bottles (equal to four small), 
10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 21s. 

Caution !—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words “‘ Row- 
Lanps’ Macassar O11,” in two lines. 

Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS will Cure Impurity of 
the Blood and Irritation of the Skin.—Copy of a Certificate 
forwarded to Profe-sor Holloway by Mr. John Jones, Chemist, 
of Mossley Brow :—‘‘I do hereby certify that, having suffered for 
two years very severely from scurvy and an irritation of the skin, 
I was recommended to try Hoiloway’s Pil's, and it is truly asto 
nishing that, after taking them for a comparatively short time, I 
was completely cured, having had noreturn of the disease, although 
it is now more than twelve months since ; my health, also, is greatly 
improved.—(Signed) Ann Hixi.”—Sold by all VenJors of Medi- 
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On Thursday, 


MAY FLOWERS: 


Hotes and Hotions on Created Things. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARCH WINDS AND APRIL SHOWERS.’ 


With numerous Engravings, 
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12mo, price 5s. 
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LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





EAGLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


§, ORESCENT, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON. 


Directors. 
Tuomas Devas, Esq., ( hairman. 
Josnua Locxwoop, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Richd. Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
Thos. G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
Chas. Thos. Holcombe, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. 
Actuary AnD Szcretary—Chariles Jellicoe, Esq. 


The Business of the Company comprises Assurances on Lives and 
Survivorships, the Purchase of Life Interests, the Sale and 
Purchase of Contingent and Deferred Annuities, Loans of 
Money on Mortgage, &c. 


This Company was established in 1807, is empowered by the Act 
of Parliament 53 Geo. III., and regulated by Deed enrolled in the 
High Court of Chancery. 

The Company was originally a strictly Proprietary one. The 
Assured now participate quinquennially in four-fifths of the 
amount to be divided. 

To the present time (1854) the Assured have received from the 
Company, in satisfaction of their claims, upwards of £1,480,000. 

The amount at present assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 

of the Company pet £130,000 per Annum. 

At the last Division of Surplus, about £120,000 was added to 
the sums assured under Policies for the whole term of Life. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without extra 
oe posite in any country (Australia and California excepted) 

of 38 degrees north latitude, or south of 33 degrees south 
—— ~~ J sea a Being coatering persons by profes- 
laces lying in the same hemisphere, and not 

within those Timite um nes tates . 
effected by persons on their own lives are not ren- 
dered void in the event of death occurring by suicide, duelling, or 
the hands of justice, unless such death place within one year 
from the date of the Policy. 
Be . Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are now paid by the Com- 


y. 
The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 

Spectuses and ms,may be had, or will be sent, post free, on 

‘plication at the Orfice, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 





ANK OF DEPOSIT. 


B 
ATIONAL ASSURANCE& INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATION, No, 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Hemnees 4.5. 1044. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
eon desirous of Investing Money are requestedto examine 
i of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
“thet obtained with perfect Security. 
pe interest is payable in January and Juty at the Head Office 
Tondon,and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers, without delay or expense. ' 
ETER MORRISON , Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts,sent free 
on application. 





[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London. 
Instituted 1820. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The Scace or Premiums adopted by this Office will be found ofa 
very moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to 
the risk incurred. 

Foor: Frrras, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Poli- 
cles" every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of fature Premiums. 

One-Tarrp of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience; or the Directors will lend sums of 
£50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Securiry.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company 
are protectei by its Subscribed Capital of £750,000, of which 
£140,000 is invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutual 
Societies. 

The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, exclusive of 
the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 
Statement :— 

At the close of the last Financial Year thesums 
Assured, including Bonus added, amounted to £2,500,000 
The Premium Fund to morethan .... . 800,900 
And the Annual Income from the same source, to 109,000 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


cine; and at Professor Holloway's Establishments, 244, Strand, 
London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 

LIVER OIL. PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN 

THE LOFFODEN ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE 
TEST OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


Extracts from Medical Testimonials, 


The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D. 
F.R.S.E., F.L.8., Professor at the University of London, Author 
of ‘‘ The Elementsof Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &e. 

“* I know that no one can be better, and few so well, acquainted 
with the physical and chémical properties of this medicine as 
yourself, whom I regard asthe highest authority on the subject. 
The oi) which you gave me wasof the very finest quality, whether 
considered with reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical pro- 
perties; and I am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer 
oilcan be procured." 


ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M_D., F.L.S., Member of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the Koyal Free 
Hospital, Chief Analyst of the Sanatory Commission of the 
“ Lancet,” Author of “‘ Pood and its Adulterations,” &c.,&c. 

‘-I have more than once, at different times, subjected your Light 
Brown Oil to chemical analysis—and this unknown to yourself— 
and I have always found it to be free from all impurity, and rich 
in the constituents of bile. So great is my confidence in the 
article, that I usually prescribe it in preference to any other, in 
order to make sure of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best 
condition.”’ 

Sold in Bottles,labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s Stamp and Signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, HARFORD, 
and CO.,77, Strand, London, Dr. De Jongh’s Sole aceredited Con- 
signees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the British 








HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King Street, Cheapsid Established 1834. 

The entire Profits are divided amongst the Members. 

The Assurances in force are £1,100,000; the Income upwards of 
£45,000 per annum ; and the Invested Capital (from accumulated 
premiums) more than £221,000. 

The last Report, and the Accounts to 31st December, 1854, with 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, may be had by a written or 
personal application. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


OR PRESENTATION TO CHURCHES, 

there are few Articles more useful, or more generally accept- 

able, than appropriate FAIR LINEN CLOTHS FOR THE HOLY 

COMMUNION. They are supplied in sets, with appropriate 

devices, in fine Damask, at prices varying from 30s. te £5. A 

priced list, with engravings, sent by post on application. Parcels 
delivered Pree at all principal Railway Stations. 

Gilbert J. French, Bolton, Lancashire. 


TELESCOPE WANTED. 
GOOD SMALL REFRACTING TELE- 


SCOPE, moun‘ed on a stand. State size of Object-Glass, 
Maker's name, and price. Reply, post paid, to C. K. W., No.1, 
Palace Place, Scotland Yard. 











P 
May be obtained, {in the country, from respectable Chemists and 
Vendors of Medicine. Should any difficulty be experienced in 
procuring the Oil, Messrs. Ansan, Hanrorp, and Co. will forwaid 
four half-pint bottles to any part of England, Cazaisos-Palp,on 
receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 
Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d, 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s.—_IMPERIAL MEASURE, 





DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND INDIGESTION. 
Just Published, New Edition, price 1s. ; or by Post for Is. 6d. 


HE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live, 
and What to Live for; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self Management; together with instructions for securing 
health, longevity, and that sterling h»ppiness only attainable 
through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life. 
By 8. LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford Square. 
Also, by the same Author, price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 6d. 
NERVOUS DEBILITY : its Causes, Symp- 
toms,and Cure. Showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope, and the serious q es lting from the dangerous 
remedies commonly employed in the treatment of this disease. 
This work, ing from a qualified member of the medical 
fessi the result of many years’ practical experience, is ad- 











T MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENT, 

4, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, are exhibited the 

finest specimens of British Manufactures, in Dressing. cases, 
Work-boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of 
utility or luxury. A separate department for Papier Maché Ma- 





TRE ASYLUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICE, 72, CORNHILL, LONDON. Estastiswep 1824. 
Policies on ey! and Diseased Lives, at Home and Abroad, for 
Te vil, Military, and Naval Employments. 
mtx Orricz on PunEty PROPRIETARY PRINCIPLES, involving 
Yor No Paxtwensurr among Policy-holders. 
Proposal-papers, &c., apply to 
MANLEY HOPKINS, Resident Director, 


fs and Bagatelle-tables. Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, 
Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders d. Supe- 
rior Hair and other Toilet Brushes. 


FLOWER POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, res lly an- 








pectfu: 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours, and solicits an early Ln Every descrip 
THENW. 


tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EA ARE, at the 





iomeet possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
P . 





dressed to the numerous classes of persons who suffer from the 

various disorders acquired in early life. In its pages will be found 

the causes which lead to their occurrence, the symptoms which 

indicate their presence, and the means to be adopted for their re- 

moval. 

London: Piper, Brothers, and Co., 23, Paternoster Row ; Hannay’ 
63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
AX ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 


Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speeay,safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. ay A M OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 

London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 62, Paternoster Row. 
















THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 














Now offered at the following reduced Terms. Price for a single Portrait, 7s. 6d. ; for a selection of twenty 
Portraits, 6s. each ; for a complete Set, £15. 


PORTRAITS OF EMINENT NATURALISTS, &, 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE RANSOME, F.L.S. 


fy 












Dedicated, with Permission, to Her Majesty the Queen and HAH. Prince Albert, 





GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., Astronomer Royal. 
GEORGE ALLMAN, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., M.B.LA., &c., Professor of Botany in the Univer- 


sity of Dublin, Examiner in Zoology and Botany in the Queen’s University in 
a Author of “Biological Contributions,” “Report on Fresh-water Poly: 
20a,” 


DAVID THOMAS ANSTED, F.RB.S. and G.S., Professor of Geology in 5 ae College, 
Author of “The Ancient World,” “ Elementary Course of Geology,” &c. 

ROBERT BALL, i D., F.R.LA., Sec. B.Z.S., Director of the Dublin University Museum, 
Seeretary to he Queen’ 8 University in "Ireland, Author of Papers on the Phocide, 
Cephalopoda, Fossil Oxen, and Fossil Bears found in Ireland. 


SIR HENRY T. DE LA BECHE, C.B., F.RS., F.GS., &c., late Poets of the 
Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, Author of “RB 
Geology,” “The Geological Observer,” &c. 


THOMAS BELL, F.R.S., President of the Linnean Society, Author of “ History of British 
Reptiles,” “ British Crustacea,” &, 


SIR JOHN BOILEAU, Bart., F.R.S., Vice-President of the Zoological Society. 


CHARLES LUCIEN BONAPARTE, PRINCE OF CANINO, Author of “ Fauna Italica,” 
“Continuation of Wilson’s Ornithology,” &c, 


JAMES “ys BOWEBRBANK, F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., Author of “ Fossils, Fruits, and 





THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF BRISTOL, F.R.S. 

ROBERT BROWN, D.C.L.., F.R.S., &c., Author of “ Prodromus Flore Nove Hollandiz,” &c, 

VERY REV. WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.RS., L.S., mice. Corr. Mem. Inst, Fr., 
Author of “ Reliquiz Diluviane,” “ Bri gewater Treatise 


WILLIAM CARPENTER, M.D., F-R.S., and GS., Aathor of “Animal Physiology,” 
“Report o1 mn the Microscopic Structure of Shells,” &¢ 


SIR WILLIAM cuBITT, F.BS,, MRLA, F.RAS., &., President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers 


JOHN CURTIS, FLS, Author of “ British Entomology.” 
EDWARD DOUBLEDAY, F.LS., Author of “The Genera of Lepidoptera.” 
CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S. and G.S., Author of “Journal of a Naturalist,” &c. 


MICHAEL FARADAY, D.C.L., F.RS., pe gr Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, Author of “Chemical Manipulation,” and numerous 
Papers in the Philosophical huaonctions, 


EDWARD he nape BR F.B.S. and G.S,, late Regius Professor of Natural History in the 
University Levaty i Author of “History of British Star-fishes,” “ Essay on the 
Origin of the Buitish ‘auna and Flora,” &c. 


EDWARD FORSTER, F.R.S., V.P.L.8,, Author of Papers on British Botany. : 
JOHN GOULD, F.R.S. and L.S., Author of “ Birds of Europe,” “ Birds of Australia,” &c, 


ROBERT EDMOND GRANT, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Anatomy and 
Zoology*in University College, Author of “Outlines of Comparative Anatomy,” &c. 


JOHN EDWARD GRAY, F.RS. and G.S., Keeper of the ‘eens Department of the 
British Museum, Author of several Zoological Papers. 


WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society, Author 
f“ History of British Sea-weeds,” “The Sea-side Book,” &c. 


RY, 3,8, HENSLOW, M.A., F.LS., and G.S8., Professor of Botan: os 
of the I; Museum, ‘Author of “ Principles of Devesiglive an 
Botany,” &c. 


REV. DR. HINDS, Bishop of Norwich, 

SIR WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, D.C.L., F LS., and G.S., Director of the 
Royal Gardens of Kew, Author of Nie beitieh Flora,” “Gurtis’s Botanieal 
Magazine,” &c. 

JOSEPH DALTON BOOKER, MD, F.BS., LS., and, G.S., Author of “The Botany of 

the Antarctic Voyage.” 

SIR WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart, PRS. PRSE. and 1 LS &e,, Author of “The Naturalist’s 
Library,” “ Contributions to Ornithology,” 7 


Sysioletteal 


REV. WILLIAM KIRBY, M.A., F. dace ceria 
Entomology,” “ a Bridgewater Troatioe,” he. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., F.R.S. 





GENERAL. SIR EDWARD KERRISON, Bart., K.C.B. 


EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.B.S., and LS., Professor of Natural History in New 
College, London, Translator of Schleiden’s * Principles of Scientific Botany.” 


JOHN LEE, LL.D., F.R.A.S,, Author of “ Antiquarian Researches in the Islands" 
and Founder of the Hartwell eavenee — 


JOHN LINDLEY, Phil.D., F.R.8, and L.S., Professor of Botany, Univ, Coll, Lond, 
Author of “The Vegetable Kingdom,” “ School Botany,” &c 


SIR CHARLES LYELL, M.A, EBS. and L.S,, Author of “Principles of Geolog* 
“Travels in North America,” &¢ : 


saat | weaeae MITCHELL, BA, F.LS., Secretary of the Zoological Society ¢ 

ondon, 

SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, G.C.St.S.,, M.A., D.C.L,, F.BS, G 
Hon. Mem. R.8.Ed,, and R.LA,, *M. Imp. ‘Ac. Sc. St. Peters b., Corr. Mem, ion 
R.Ac.Ber., Tur., &e., Author of “The Silurian System,” “The Cecio ate 
and the Ural Mountains, Alps, extn and » &e, 

RICHARD OWEN, V.P.R.S., F.G.S., &c., Hunterian Professor of Comparative 
in the College of Surgeons, ons of “History of British Fossil Mammals 
Birds,” “Memoir of the Pearly Nautilus,” &c. 


a bi mr V.P. Nat. Hist. and Phil.Soc.Belfast, Author of “Zoology fr 


















JOHN PHILLIPS, F.RS., and G.S., Professor of Comey in the Unive Se Orford, 
Author Be “ Geology of the Mountain Limeston “Geology of 






LYON PLAYFAIR, C.B., F.R.S., &c., Author of “ Report on the State of Large Towmsin 
the Manufactu uring. Districts,” ‘and various Chemical Memoirs, 
— ogg roe. spat $4. Corr.Mem.. Gunton Nib erm and New a 
Author o! ystematica,” chologia 
Distribution of Snails,” &c, 


REV, STEPHEN J. RIGAUD, MA. F.R.AS,, Editor of “ Correspondence of Newa 







and his Contem; 
RIGHT HON. LORD RENDLESHAM, M.P, 


SIR JAMES CLARKE eh ia R.N., D.C.L.,2F.R.S,, and L.S., Author of “Vorgt 
to the Southern Seas 


LIEUT-COL, 1 EDWARD SARINE, V.PRS., F.BAS., Cute emma Aa 
urg, 
REV. ADAM SEDGWICK, F.B.S. and G.S,, Woodwardian Professor of int 


University of Cambridge, Author of “A Discourse on the Studies of the 
of Cambridge,” “ Remarks on the Structure of Large Mineral Masses,” &¢, 


PRIDEAUX JOHN SELBY, F.L.S. and G.S., M.W.S., Author of “ British Ornithology,’ 
“ British Forest Trees,” &c, 


REV. EDWIN SIDNEY, M.A., ioe of Pe en of the Wheat and their Bemediay 
Electricity, its Phenomena, La’ 


WILLIAM source, 5 F.R.S. and LS. on Ent. Soc., Author of “An Introduetion to 
Entomology,” &. 


REV. DR, STANLEY, F.BS., Pres. L.S., late Bishop of Norwich. 
onan} * Hapa ys F.LS., F.R.A.S., F.S.A., Mem, Nat. Hist, Soc. 
sn PO 
















Mose, Anthor d 
to Tooke’s ‘ Diversions of Purley,’ and to Warton’s‘Hisay 


su 







WILLIAM THOMPSON, President Nat, Hist, and Phil. Soc, Belfast, Author of “Th 
Birds of Ireland,” &e. 





NATHANIEL hla a F.B.S.L, and E., F.L.S, and G.S,, Author of “Plaats 
Asiatice Rariores,” &c, 





GEORGE R. Me cate V.P, Entomological Society, Author of “ History of te 
Mammalia,” &. 






JOHN 0. WESTWOOD, F.LS., Pres, Ent. Soo Corr. Mem. Nat, Hist Soe, Mose, Lan, 
U.S, &.; Author of “An Introduction to the Modern Cisssiiestia 
Insects,” “ Arcana fintomologien,” rhe. 


WILLIAM TASEEDHV? VPLS. and Z.8., Author of “ History of British Birds,” “Bis 
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